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ECONOMICS AND PuBLic AFFAIRS 


A New Note of Progress 


Mr. Chamberlain's Birmingham speech favoring an Anglo- 
American alliance is a new note in the music of world- 
progress. It is the more encouraging because it is not the 
voice of a single statesman, nor of a cabinet, but it is the ex- 
pression of a national sentiment. It is the culmination of a 
feeling that for along time has been rapidly growing towards 
a national conviction, which was only awaiting an opportunity 
for emphatic expression. That the Anglo-Saxon race, or 
rather the Teutonic race, which is more inclusive, should ulti- 
mately codperate to the extent at least of lending its united 
moral force in the direction of universal peace and the exten- 
sion throughout the world of opportunities for industrial de- 
velopment and political progress has long been recognized by 
philosophic statesmen and political philosophers as the next 
great step in international advance. Such a consummation is 
not only greatly to be desired but it is the natural result of nine- 
teenth century evolution. Like every other great step in so- 
cial and political integration it has been held in abeyance bya 
number of temporary political irritations. 

In the first place, the treatment the colonies received at 
the hands of a willful king and a blundering ministry has been 
remembered with a not altogether forgiving spirit. The atti- 
tude of the English government (not the English people) dur- 
ing our Civil War was another cause of irritation and anti- 
English feeling among the American people. The free-trade 
policy of England, which has been made such a conspicuous 
fact in economic literature and has so greatly influenced econ- 
omic teachings in the United States, has been another source 
of anti-English feeling. It being plainly to the interest of the 
United States to have a protective policy, and the American 
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market being the most coveted object of English trade, has of 
course led to a great deal of English criticism of American 
statesmanship. All this has naturally more or less tended to 
excite a feeling in this country that England’s object was con- 
stantly to get rich by the depletion of the domestic industries 
of the United States. This has been practically the single 
cause of national differencein late years. In all other respects 
the habits, tastes and character of the two nations have been 
developing in the same direction. In political institutions 
and industrial methods, in matters of religious freedom, per- 
sonal rights and general social type, the progress of the two 
countries has been entirely harmonious if not identical. 

Therefore when it comes to a war between the United 
States and a belated, decaying, effete European monarchy 
which has outraged all the principles of humanity and civiliza- 
tion in its impotent and brutal treatment of an American 
colony, the British people rise altogether above the compara- 
tively slight difference of economic policy and, through their 
press, parliament and cabinet, give an unqualified expression 
of friendliness and endorsement by the following statement, 
which has been'echoed throughout England, Canada and 
Australia :— 

There is a powerful and generous nation, speaking our language, bred 
of our race and having interests identical with ours. I would go so far as to 
say that, terrible as war may be, even war itself would be cheaply purchased 
if in a great and noble cause the Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack should 
wave together over an Anglo-American alliance (prolonged cheers). It is 
one of the most satisfactory results of Lord Salisbury’s policy that at the 
present time these two great nations understand each other better than they 
ever have done since, over a century ago, they were separated by the blunder 
of a British government. 

This frank and open avowal by a cabinet minister, of the 
attitude of the English people towards the United States, has 
done more than a quarter of a century’s education could have 
accomplished in producing harmony of political sentiment 
between the two nations. The American people appreciate 
this expression the more because it comes at a time when the 
English people and government might easily have been the 
cause of great annoyance, if not injury, to this country with- 
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out any perceptible outward expression of hostility. England 
could easily have consented to the proposals of Austria and 
France for a united protest from European nations in favor of 
Spain. She might easily have assented to a hostile attitude 
of continental nations toward our occupation of the Philippine 
Islands. But instead of silently acquiescing in the European 
policy designed to annoy and embarrass the United States in 
its war with Spain, she promptly declined ; and this gave all 
Europe notice that England was our friend. 

It may be said, and it has already been intimated in cer. 
tain Russian and French papers, that England is courting our 
friendship. Of course she is, and she ought to have it. Peo- 
ple whose interests and character, political institutions, public 
polity and position in civilization are strongly alike should be 
friends and coéperate; because in that way their influence for 
good, and their usefulness to mankind in protecting the policy 
of civilization they represent and extending their influence in less 
civilized regions of the world, are greatly increased. Such a 
movement is the natural integration of the higher forces of 
civilization in the production of civilization itself and exten- 
sion of its influence. 

We repeat, this is one of the most encouraging and hope- 
ful signs of progress that has appeared upon the horizon of 
international politics for a quarterof acentury. It shows that 
the sentiment and opinion of the two most powerful and ad- 
vanced nations of the world is making for codperation in favor 
of the substitution of industrial for militant civilization. An 
Anglo-American alliance would probably do more to establish 
peace and promote the methods of political and industrial 
freedom throughout the world than any other thing that has 
happened in this generation. If such an alliance should result 
from the present hostilities, it would go far to compensate for 
the horrors and havoc of war involved in driving Spain out of 
America and giving political freedom to Cuba. 
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What We Owe to Hamilton 


The two minds which exercised the greatest influence in 
shaping the character and institutions of the Republic were 
Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson. They represented 
entirely different schools of political philosophy and opposite 
theories of public policy. 

Jefferson represented the doctrine of ultra de-centraliza- 
tion, local sovereignty, extreme individualism and negative 
national authority. He stood for the doctrine that liberty is 
the mother of order. He was so suspicious, and even afraid, 
of central authority that he was willing to risk the dangers of 
anarchy rather than invest power in the general government. 

Alexander Hamilton, on the other hand, stood unequiv- 
ocally for a positive, constructive political philosophy. He 
represented the doctrine that order is the mother of liberty; 
that the first condition of social liberty and progressive civili- 
zation is order, security to persons and property and mainte- 
nance of public integrity. He believed, therefore, that the 
Republic should be a nation and not a confederacy of states. 
Jefferson stood for the sovereignty of the local group and 
Hamilton for the sovereignty of the nation. 

It is probably true that the influence of these two great 
characters upon each other tended to make both more extreme 
than they otherwise would have been. Jefferson’s Rousseau- 
ism, which was ever showing itself in opposition to everything 
looking to concentrated authority or general political organi- 
zation, appeared to Hamilton like anarchy; and Hamilton’s 
distrust of mob authority and irresponsible government tended 
to carry him to the other extreme. 

In this way, Hamilton was impelled to an undue distrust 
of the people. Asa safeguard against what he regarded as 
the dangers of Rousseauism he advocated what was really an 
aristocratic or quasi-monarchical form of government. It is 
equally probable that this conservative, seemingly monarchical 
and pro-British tendency in Hamilton did much to stimulate 
the ultra-democracy of Jefferson. Distrusting the tendency 
to centralization in Hamilton, Jefferson was ever suspiciously 
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alert to oppose everything tending to strengthen central or 
nationa! authority. 

This over-timidity in trusting the people was Hamilton’s 
one weakness, but it was not due to any lack of love for or 
confidence in free institutions, but rather to a deep-rooted 
conviction that order and constructive policy are essential to 
political stability and the industrial and social advancement of 
society. 

Like the true philosopher and statesman that he was, he 
saw that if the liberties gained in the Revolution were to be 
preserved, and the experiment of a Republic was to be of any 
service to mankind, the first important thing to save was the 
nation. The Civil War was a terrible example of what the 
local sovereignty doctrine of Jefferson might do, and it came 
very near justifying the worst suspicions of Hamilton. Despite 
his too strong tendency toward aristocratic government, 
Hamilton stands out to-day, after nearly a century's experi- 
ence, as the most profound political philosopher and practical 
statesman of the century. 

The three distinguishing features of our national character 
we owe to Hamilton. The first was the Constitution, which 
laid the foundation for the nation. The second was his fam- 
ous report on manufactures, which has been the foundation of 
our protective industrial policy; and the third, his reports on 
finance, which established the mint, gave us a banking system, 
organized the public credit and saved the financial integrity 
of the Republic. 

The Constitution, which is the bulwark of our national 
existence, was first suggested by Hamilton in his letter to 
James Duane in 1780, and from that time to its final adoption 
his advocacy of it never flagged for a moment. It is safe to 
say that but for Hamilton we might not have had a Constitu- 
tion but would have remained a mere confederacy of states. 

Nor did he slacken his endeavors for the Constitution 
because his peculiar ideas were rejected. While he never 
ceased to think that it would have been better to have pro- 
vided for what he regarded as a stronger government, by 
creating life terms for the President and United States Sena- 
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tors, he was most of all devoted to preserving the life of the 
young Republic and laying the foundation for making it a 
nation. After the Constitution, as modified, had been ap- 
proved by the convention, the great task was to have it ac- 
cepted by the states. For this Hamilton labored harder and 
contributed more than any other man. 

It was here that he wrote his famous essays in the Feder- 
alist, which are universally conceded to have done more than 
anything else, written or spoken, to secure the adoption of the 
Constitution. These articles were not merely masterful cam- 
paign literature of the time ; they were profound contributions 
to the principles of political science, and have since become 
classic. They are to-day standard political literature, and are 
referred to by publicists and jurists as authoritative interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, both in this country and abroad. 
Unlike most political writers, Hamilton never wrote nor talked 
merely to gain a point, but always to establish or defend a 
truth, so that what he said and wrote in 1788 is for the most 
part good political philosophy in 1898. 

Although the adoption of the Constitution did not con- 
vert the confederacy into a nation, it laid a firm foundation 
for it. The followers of Jefferson, who came to power in 1800, 
never failed to give their influence to the narrowest possible 
view of the Constitution, always insisting upon what was 
called “strict construction ” so as to give the national govern- 
ment the least authority possible and repress the growth and 
influence of the national idea. It was under the influence of 
this “strict construction” of the Constitution that the Civil 
War was justified, and it was not until the rebellion was sup- 
pressed that authority of the nation was completely asserted, 
and Hamilton’s doctrine found full fruition. 

Hamilton’s report on manufactures laid the foundation of 
our industrial policy, which was as essential to our national 
development as was the Constitution to national organization. 
When he made this report (Jan. 15, 1790) the factory system 
existed only in England and was hardly completed, the power- 
loom having been invented only five years before (1785). This 
machine system of manufacture had not reached the stage of 
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popularity ; on the contrary, it was very much under the ban. 
To be sure it was profitable to the individual capitalists em- 
ploying it, but the terrible conditions under which the people 
worked were such as to make it a degrading system of indus- 
try. Nobody worked in the factories except under the com- 
pulsion of poverty or the poor law authorities. Compared with 
factory labor, agriculture was a respectable occupation. One 
of the objections to the encouragement of manufacture in this 
country wastthat we could not afford to introduce so degrad- 
ing an industry among our people. The American farmer was 
a relatively prosperous citizen, while the English factory 
operative was a drudge and a semi-slave. 

Hamilton, however, was economist and political philosopher 
enough to see that despite all this, manufactures and diversified 
industry were to be the great forces in the national character- 
building of the future. He saw, by true economic and politi- 
cal insight, what everybody now sees as demonstrated by 
history, that any considerable advance in civilization and na- 
tional development necessarily involves a wide variety of in- 
dustries, especially manufactures. He saw that the demands 
of civilization are increasingly in the direction of manufactured 
products; that the refinement and expansion of social life, 
artistic taste, sanitary improvement, advanced architecture, 
science and art, all come along with the progress of manufac- 
ture, trade and commerce, and not with the growth of agricul- 
ture and ruralizing industries. He saw that the world’s advance 
had always followed the lines of trade, manufacture and the 
arts; that from time immemorial cities had been the sources 
of industrial growth, political freedom and civilization. He 
saw, therefore, that for the new Republic to be self-sustaining, 
prosperous and progressive, it must not remain a mere agri- 
cultural country, but must become a manufacturing nation, 
and that public policy should be directed to encouraging what- 
ever would lead to that end. With his conception of con- 
structive government it was not difficult for Hamilton to see 
that it was no less important to a nation’s weifare to protect 
the existence and growth of its industries than to protect the 
safety of its citizens. 
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His report on manufactures is a clear, comprehensive, 
masterful presentation of the claims of protection as a doctrine 
of public policy. As a contribution to political science and 
industrial policy, this report is scarcely less significent than are 
his Federalist papers on the Constitution. Not that Hamilton 
presented the economic philosophy of protection in its widest 
scope and most scientific aspect. It must be remembered that 
this was a quarter of a century before the works of Malthus, Ri- 
cardo and the early English economists appeared. He was 
evidently familiar with the literature of the French Physio- 
crats and a close student of Adam Smith; but he was an 
American, dominated by the idea of promoting the national 
development of the new Republic. He therefore did not 
treat the subject from the viewpoint of abstract science so 
much as applied political policy. He did not discuss protec- 
tion as a general economic principle of universal application, 
but only in its relation to the conditions of the United States. 
Indeed, he admitted (page 38) that if all countries were to 
adopt a free-trade policy, protection might not be necessary ; 
a concession which has since frequently been made, though 
not at all correct. 

He not only wrote before economics reached the elemen- 
tary stage of science, but before the wage system was estab- 
lished, at least in his own country. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find numerous concessions to economic heresies which 
modern experience has exploded. 

The great fact which he did clearly see, however, was that 
manufactures, diversified industries and the use of machinery 
are essential to national development, and that it is the proper 
function of government to render legislative aid to industrial 
growth. He laid down certain propositions upon which he 
based his argument for protection to manufactures, as follows:— 


“1. The division of labour. 

“2. An extension of the use of machinery. 

“3. Additional employment to classes of the community not ordinariiy 
engaged in the business. 

“4. The promoting of emigration from foreign countries. 

“5. The furnishing greater scope for the diversity of talents and dispo- 
sitions which discriminate men from each other. 
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“6. The affording a more ample and various field for enterprise. 

“7. The creating in some instances a new, and securing in all, a more 
certain and steady demand for the surplus produce of the soil.” 

It will be seen by the very statement of these proposi- 
tions that his reasoning was not a plea for favoritism or class 
benefits, but a doctrine of national interests. Thus in defense 
of the second proposition—‘‘ An extension of the use of ma- 
chinery ’’—he says: “ May it not therefore be fairly inferred, 
that those occupations which give greatest scope to the use of this 
auxiliary, contribute most to the general stock of industrious 
effort, and, in consequence, to the general product of industry ?”’ 

Then, after explaining that manufactures are susceptible 
of a greater application of machinery than agriculture, he 
adds :— 

“ If so, all the difference is lost to a community, which, instead of manu- 
facturing for itself, procures the fabrics requisite to its supply from other 
countries. Zhe substitution of foreign for domestic manufactures is a 
transfer to foreign nations of the advantages accruing from the employ- 
ment of machinery, in the modes in which it ts capable of being employed, 
with most utility and to the greatest extent. 

“The cotton mill invented in England, within the last twenty years, is 
a signal illustration of the general proposition, which has been just advanced.” 


In discussing the third proposition—‘‘ Additional employ- 
ment to classes of the community not ordinarily engaged in 
the business”—he shows great familiarity with the English 
factory system as it then existed, and its tendency to furnish 
new employment, especially for women and children. 

Under the fifth head—“ Furnishing greater scope for the 
diversity of talents and dispositions which discriminate men 
from each other’’—he wisely remarks: “ When all the different 
kinds of industry obtain in a community, each individual can 
find his proper element, and can call into activity the whole vigor 
of his nature. And the community is benefited by the services 
of its respective members, in the manner in which each can 
serve it with most effect.” And under the sixth head—“ Af- 
fording a more ample and various field of enterprise ’—with 
true philosophical insight he says: “ The spirit of enterprise, 
useful and prolific as it is, must necessarily be contracted or ex- 
panded in proportion to the simplicity or variety of the occupations 
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and productions which are to be found in a society. It must be 
less in a nation of mere cultivators, than ina nation of culti- 
vators and merchants; less in a nation of cultivators and 
merchants, than in a nation of cultivators, artificers, and mer- 
chants.” 

Here is expressed the true gospel of social development 
and national greatness, viz:—that simplicity of occupation 
gives simplicity of social life and narrowness of national char- 
acter ; and conversely, variety of industry and occupation gives 
social diversification, complexity of life, superior intelligence, 
breadth of view, and a high type of civilization. 

Under the seventh head—“ The creating in some instances 
a new, and securing in all, a more certain and steady demand 
for the surplus produce of the soil ”—he discusses the impor- 
tance of manufacture to the welfare of the agricultural popu- 
lation. The western farmers who think protection to manu- 
facturers is granted only at their expense would do well to read 
Hamilton on this subject. Inshowing the advantage of manu- 
facturing industries to farmers, he says :— 

“ There are natural causes tending to render the external demand 
Sor the surplus of agricultural nations a precarious reliance. The differ- 
ence of seasons, in the countries which are the consumers, make immense 
differences in the produce of their own soils, in different years ; and con- 
sequently in the degrees of their necessity for foreign supply. Plentiful 
harvests with them, especially tf similar ones occur at the same time in the 
countries which are the furnishers, occasion of course a glut in the markets 
of the latter... . There appear strong reasons to regard the foreign de- 
mand for that surplns as too uncertain a reliance, and to desire a substi- 
tute for it, in an extensive domestic market. 

“To secure such a market, there is no other expedient, than to pro- 
mote manufacturing establishments. Manufacturers, who constitute the 
most numerous class, after the cultivators of land, are for that reason the 
principal consumers of the surplus of their labor. 

“ This idea of an extensive domestic market for the surplus produce 
of the soil ts of the first consequence. It ts of all things, that which most 
effectually conduces to a flourishing state of agriculture... . It merits 
particular observation, that the multiplication of manufactortes not only 
Surnishes a market for those articleswhich have been accustomed to be pro- 
duced in abundance, in a country ; but it likewise creates a demand for 
such as were either unknown or produced in inconsiderable quantities. 
The bowels as well as the surface of the earth are ransacked for articles which 
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were before neglected. Animals, plants, and minerals acquire an utility and 
value, which were before unexplored.” 

Here we have a protective doctrine based upon the broad 
principle of the diversification of industries as the necessary 
means of promoting national development and a progressive 
civilization. 

It will be observed that this doctrine is a consistent part 
of the political philosophy which demanded the establishment 
of a Constitution and a central national authority. It isa part 
of a constructive philosophy of national helpfulness, which is 
the very antithesis of /aissez faire—national indifference. 
It is needless to say that the industrial expansion and devel- 
opment of this country has been promoted mainly in propor- 
tion as Hamilton’s philosophy has been affirmatively applied. 

Hamilton’s third great contribution to political philosophy 
and sound statesmanship was his reports on finance; one on 
the public credit, and another on banking. It should be re- 
membered that at this time financial chaos and confusion pre- 
vailed throughout the Union. Almost every state was in a 
condition of fiscal debauch. In order to bolster up depreciated 
currency new additions of worthless money were issued and 
caustic laws were enacted to enforce its circulation and ac- 
ceptance. Public and private bankruptcy prevailed and indus- 
trial distress was stalking through the land. Therefore, any 
system of financial reform which would bring order and stabil- 
ity into financial transactions and give integrity to public debts 
was an act of supreme statesmanship. The very life of the 
Republic was at stake, for unless some measure of financial 
integrity and stability could be breathed into industrial and 
commercial affairs the young Republic was bound to go to 
pieces. It was to accomplish this heroic task that Hamilton 
introduced his first report on the public credit. 

The purpose of the scheme briefly was to make the na- 
tional government assume the responsibility of all the public 
debts, which he divided into three numbers ; the foreign debt, 
the domestic debt, and the debt the states incurred in the 
common cause during the war of the Revolution, which 
amounted in all to about eighty millions. This was to be met 
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by a system of taxation which was fully outlined, part of which 
was to be raised by duties on imports and the other part by 
excise. 

It is needless to say this scheme met with the bitter op- 
position of Jefferson and his friends on the ground, of course, 
that it wasincreasing the field of the national government. It 
would almost seem as if they were willing that the nation 
should encounter untold ills at the hands of local incompetency 
rather than have the evils remedied through the use of Fed- 
eral authority. 

The secoad financial report was presented to Congress on 
December 14th and contained an elaborated scheme for a na- 
tional bank. This of course wasa part of the scheme for 
organizing, or rather reorganizing, the national government. 
It provided in full detail for the establishment of a national 
bank, with a branch system having power to issue note circu- 
lation on the basis of constant coin redemption. 

The scheme for a banking system also incurred Jefferson’s 
opposition because it was national. He denounced it as a 
part of a disgraceful scheme of private speculation, declared it 
unconstitutional, and spared no effort to accomplish its defeat. 
But the state of public credit and demoralization of business 
were such that the charter to Hamilion’s bank was granted in 
1791, to continue for twenty years. All accounts agree that 
from its adoption in 1791 it was a complete success.* 

In 1809 the report of Secretary Gallatin showed that the 
government had made a profit of $671,860 on its sale of shares 
besides receiving dividends averaging over 8 per cent. per 
annum. The bank}restored the ragged currency of the coun- 
try to par, and established financial integrity and industrial 
stability throughout the country. It was this bank of which 
Daniel Webster spoke when he said: “ He [Hamilton] smote 
the rock of the national resources and abundant streams of 
revenue gushed forth; he touched the dead corpse of public 
credit and it sprang to its feet.” 

In 1811 the charter of the first bank of the United States 
expired, and, although it had been a complete success in every 


*See White's Money and Banking, p. 262. 
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respect, the Jeffersonian party opposed and defeated the re- 
newal of the charter; the country was again deluged with 
wildcat banks whose currency was depreciated from 10 to 40 
per cent. in different states. By 1814 the national treasury 
was in a state of bankruptcy. ‘All confidence in the prom- 
ises of government is gone” said Representative Grosvenor of 
New York; financial convulsion pervaded the country. 

Describing this period Madison said: “ The banks had 
suspended specie payment except in New England, and there 
notes were circulated at 15 to 30 per cent. discount. The 
government had defaulted on the interest of the public debt. 
What money it had was in suspended banks and could not be 
moved from one place to another.” 

Of course the people remembered that all this had oc- 
curred since the charter of Hamilton’s bank had expired. 
They remembered that besides keeping currency at par the 
bank was a great help to the government in furnishing funds. 
The notes of the bank of the United States were always equal 
to specie. In order to do business the state banks were com- 
pelled to keep their notes up to the same standard. Other- 
wise they would be rejected by the bank of the United States, 
and refused for government revenues. Moreover, merchants 
would naturally transfer their accounts from state banks to 
the branches of the United States bank. It was in this way 
that Hamilton’s bank earned the name ‘‘ Regulator of the 
currency.” 

By sheer dint of financial adversity Congress was com- 
pelled in 1816 to renew the charter of the bank, or establish 
what is known as the second bank of the United States. 
Striking as it may seem, the second bank had substantially the 
same effect on the debauched currency of the country as had 
the first bank. It very soon forced all the notes of state banks 
to par (which had previously been at a discount varying from 
10 to 30 per cent.) and thus compelled specie redemption 
throughout the country. The charter of the second bank, like 
that of the first, was for twenty years and expired in 1836. 

In 1829, however, President Jackson opened hostilities on 
the bank and determined to bring about itsoverthrow. When 
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renewal of its charter was asked for in 1832, although endorsed 
by all the reports of Congress and by Congress itself, it was 
vetoed by the President. In order to ruin the bank, Jackson 
ordered the government deposits to be removed, and because 
his Secretary of the Treasury refused to obey he removed him 
from office and appointed one who would. The sudden with- 
drawal of the government deposits from the bank was practi- 
cally a death blow to the institution, but even with all this op- 
position and maltreatment its notes were never at a discount 
and no note holder ever lost a cent. 

After the overthrow of the second bank of the United 
States, upon the withdrawal of the funds from the bank, the 
present sub-treasury system, which Lincoln aptly character- 
ized as an “ iron box” was established. This was followed by 
another era of financial chaos, wild-cat banking and industrial 
disorder, during which for a long time the only banks in the 
country whose notes were equal to specie were the banks of 
New England, connected with the Suffolk bank of Boston, 
which was conducted on the same principle as the bank of the 
United States. While the New England banks were not 
branches of the Suffolk, they redeemed their notes through 
the Suffolk bank, in order to do which they were compelled to 
maintain current redemption of their notes, which kept the 
whole New England system solvent. 

As the result of the civil war, under the sub-treasury sys- 
tem and in the absence of any sound banking system, we en- 
tered upon another era of currency inflation, the results of 
which we now have in the form of greenbacks and treasury 
notes. And through the unsound financial views developed 
under the influence of this experience we have the fiat-money 
theories so popular throughout the South and West, which are 
the basis of the present free-silver movement. 

Hamilton was not merely a political organizer; he was 
even more than a statesman, he was a profound political phil- 
osopher. He saw fundamental principles and had the capacity 
to devise the means for their practical application. The three 
cardinal propositions of Hamilton’s doctrine—a national gov- 
ernment established by the Constitution, development of 
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manufacturing industries secured by protection, and a solvent 
system of finance obtained by a sound system of banking have 
been the chief bulwarks of our national development and ex- 
ceptional progress. The soundness of this political doctrine 
has been conclusively tested by nearly a century's experience. 
Every time we have departed from the Hamiltonian doctrine 
in any of these lines we have paid the penalty in political or 
financial disruption. The overthrow ot the bank twice deluged 
the country with financial panic and bankruptcy. The substi- 
tution of the confederacy or state sovereignty idea, instead of 
national sovereignty, gave us secession and the Civil War with 
all its consequences. Every time we have departed from the 
protective policy we have suffered industrial disruption, bank- 
ruptcy and political demoralization, of which the last four 
years of disaster and depression, with Bryanism and its finan- 
cial and economic vagaries which threaten alike the credit and 
industrial security of the nation, is the latest example. The 
philosophy of Hamilton, in short, is the philosophy of political 
integration, industrial diversification and financial integrity, 
all of which are indispensable to a high type of political free- 
dom, industrial efficiency and a progressive civilization. 
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The American Spirit 


The American Spirit is the conscious impulse of a new 
type of civilization. It took form first in a breaking away 
from ancient bonds and tradition, next in the building of a 
nation, finally and to-day in an active consciousness of a great 
national purpose and destiny. 

Though it grew up in the rough newness of a wilderness 
it had an ancestry in principles of liberty developed in the 
slow evolution of English civilization. The open fields and 
free air of America were its opportunity ; here, alone and un- 
hampered, it developed its inherited germ of liberty, and grew 
powerful, and gathered in the vigor of its wild surroundings, 
and finally became a new thing in the world—the strongest 
force of progress that has ever arisen anywhere among men. 

But though the American spirit was born when the first 
colonists came to the shores of New England and Virginia, 
more than three centuries passed before it awoke to self-con- 
sciousness. It was present in every rude log-cabin hamlet, in 
every primitive meeting-house, in every group of plantations, 
in every conflict with the red men, in every petty town-meet- 
ing, in every crude new industry, in every fresh test of self- 
government, in every defensive compact between growing 
colonies, in every protest against foreign tyranny, in every 
congress of continental delegates,—present, but not recog- 
nized. But after Lexington and Bunker Hill and the Decla- 
ration,—the American spirit became a conscious, living thing, 
and set itself the task of making a Nation. Almost over- 
whelmed at times, it nevertheless gained strength with each 
new effort until the thing was done. 

But even then there was only dim consciousness of a na- 
tional destiny with reference to civilization and human prog- 
ress. There was consciousness of principles vindicated, of 
rights secured, of independence perfected, of a national life 
begun ; but the colonies were yet poor and weak, the sense of 
unity not strong, and Europe conspicuously in the van with 
respect to all the signmarks of an esthetic and imperial civil- 
ization; so that, there was little to suggest ultimate world 
leadership and little looking forward to such a career. 
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Three quarters of a century passed,—a seething epoch of 
swift evolution. The material and social basis fora mighty 
national spirit had been enormously broadened, but sharp 
hostility of interests had grown up and produced discord and 
sectionalism. All this, in the crucible of civil war, was tried 
out and rejected, and the American spirit again came by its 
own. The work of reunion was not swift, nor easy, but the 
conditions permitting unity of sentiment had at last been 
established. No real principle of liberty had been assailed or 
weakened. Liberty to disrupt had indeed gone forever, but 
“Liberty and Union, one and inseparable,” the foundation 
principle of the republic, had been secured in place and the 
whole nation at last stood firmly upon it. 

And then came, gradually but unmistakably, a still fur- 
ther unfolding of the American spirit. It began to be, in 
truth, a mational consciousness. More; it rose above mere 
pride of past deeds and present greatness and became a con- 
sciousness of high purpose and destiny. The welding together 
of the nation permitted this consciousness of a great destiny. 
The sublime height attained in the abolition of human slavery 
(whatever the immediate motive) brought into view, dimly at 
first but ever since more clearly, the final mission of this na- 
tion as a chief factor in the enlightenment and progress of the 
race. 

This double consciousness of a mission and a destiny is 
what underlies the real American spirit, even though it may 
not always appear upon the surface of affairs. Here and there 
it is present in full force, elsewhere in less degree; but with 
the great mass, probably, the national sentiment still expresses 
itself in forms of more tangible and nearby interest. Most of 
us, perhaps, have not thought out the grounds of our patriot-’ 
ism but have, as it were, caught the sentiment from the air. 
To a somewhat less number it means, primarily, glory of past 
heroism, defence of home and fireside, loyalty to familiar insti- 
tutions; to others, security of political rights and protection 
of industrial opportunities. The thorough patriot should be 
conscious of all these forces; but he best appreciates the com- 
plete worth and meaning of the American spirit who, to a full 
recognition of near-by causes of patriotism, adds a high con- 
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viction that world problems are yet to be solved through the 
example and influence of American civilization. This quality 
of patriotism, perhaps, has relatively few exponents, but it is 
a semi-conscious, latent force in our national life as it never 
was in the first half of the century. 

Of this we have some recent illustrations. The Monroe 
Doctrine is three-quarters of a century old, but only within a 
few years has its full significance begun to be comprehended. 
Then, it was little more than a political declaration, dictated 
by expediency and necessity of self-defence. Now it is taking 
ona broader meaning. It has become an expression of a great 
social principle, and that principle is that the world progresses 
and can only progress in sections or groups, never as one body 
and all at once. Everywhere we see this illustrated; there is 
no phase of human life to which it does notapply. The family 
is its earliest example ; then the village, then the tribe, then the 
nation. There are groups innumerable within groups. Here 
is a great established religion; some reformer learns a new 
truth and speaks it out; he is silenced ; he can do nothing 
alone, nor can he force it upon the whole mass at once. He 
tells it among his friends; a few are converted, a group is 
formed, others are added, it gains strength and confidence 
from the knowledge of unity; finally it‘ becomes a great power, 
and the old organization either takes on the new idea or is 
broken in two and a part goes on and sets up a new type of 
religion in the world. Later on, this in turn is transformed or 
a part breaks off and forges ahead, while the old either lumbers 
along in the rear or dwindles and disappears. 

In politics it is the same. Men have different ideas of 
government, hence they form different groups or parties to 
carry those ideas into practice. Within these parties always 
there are still newer groups, seeking to change or modify or 
extend the policies and aims of the larger whole. 

So also in industry. Inventions are adopted at first by 
only a few, then by a larger group, and so on; but always 
there is some group ahead of the rest, and it must be soor the 
material world would never move forward one inch. 

In our social and ethical life, too, we move in groups, 
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By a sort of natural selection those of us who have something 
in common are drawn together, and those who pass us by are 
in turn drawn to others with whom they can be more happy. 
It is infinitely better so, for they would be miserable with us 
and we with them. The same law fixes the range of our sym- 
pathies. We mourn the loss of a friend, but do not miss our 
neighbor’s friend. We fill a whole newspaper with a murder 
in the next block, and give five lines to the death of 10,000 
people in China by flood or famine. Why? Simply because 
the group that contains our domestic, social, religious, mate- 
rial and political interests does not touch theirs at any point. 

And so we live and move in groups. The largest definite 
group yet evolved is the nation. That is the largest body in 
which it is possible, as yet, for men to act in general harmony 
upon the great matters that affect them all. There must be 
enough similarity within the group to hold it together, or it 
will be broken up into new sections. Nations simply represent 
different types of civilization, and they cannot be forced to- 
gether until those types become similar. 

We are now reaching the point where group lines are ex- 
tending out beyond national limits. Despite all the points 
of variety, there is now a touch of common interest through- 
out the whole field of literature, whether in America or France 
or Russia. The same is true of art, of science, of philanthropy ; 
already these are in a sense world groups. In industrial and 
political life the movement is slower, yet it is coming on. It 
is coming, too, strictly in accordance with the group principle, 
not in opposition to it. This new step is simply the forma- 
tion of groups of nations, on the basis of similar types of insti- 
tutions. It is this larger phase of the group principle that is 
being worked out, as we have said, in the Monroe Doctrine; 
and the controlling impulse of this broader, grander movement 
is what we have called the American spirit. 

Two things are absolutely necessary to all progress—self- 
development and self-defence. This is true both of individu- 
als and groups. Here is a man with some peculiar talent. The 
world will gain most from that man if he insists upon develop- 
ing his talent and resisting, as far as possible, all attempts to 
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turn him to lesser things. So also, if a nation has within itself 
the possibilitiesof certain great, new steps forward in civilization, 
it must develop those possibilities and defend them from the 
assaults of the old order they are to replace. Any sentimental 
weakness here is simply treason to a high and sacred cause. 

In this way Greece gave sculpture and philosophy to the 
world ; Rome gave law; Italy art; England the factory system 
and free institutions. 

America is the last contributor and its mission for the 
world is to blaze the path of complete self-government and 
high civilization—liberty and social progress. We are to be- 
come strong, self-reliant, clean-handed, just and humane; we 
are to outgrow poverty and ignorance; we are to learn self- 
government fully and set it upon a rock; so that the world 
may see that the thing we have attempted here is possible, and 
take heart from the knowledge that despotism, cruelty and 
barbarism have been, and hence can be, overcome. To solve 
these great problems here is to solve them for the race; that 
is the charge we have in keeping, and the hope of the world is 
that we may stand firm and true. Never was it more true than 
to-day of this great land of the free that 


“ Humanity with allits fears, 
“ With all the hopes of future years 
“Is hanging breathless on thy fate.” 


But to fulfill this high mission for the world places upon 
us a solemn duty of self-defence—defence perhaps against the 
very people we shall yet uplift. This is as true in peace as in 
war. No flabby sentiment or false sympathy should permit 
us to admit here forces that will weaken or fetter us. A ship- 
load of ignorant, penniless immigrants may be a more danger- 
ous menace to our safety and progress than a shipload of 
Spanish soldiers. If we walk erect, other men will some day 
stand and walk with us; if we grovel with them now, in mis- 
guided pity, they will remain swinish and we may become so. 
The world needs a strong arm to lift it; let us, then, see that 
the arm we stretch out is strong indeed. 

This has been our policy thus far. We have set the ex- 
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ample and now we are ready for the next step. We have 
shown other nations how to develop free institutions ; we now 
propose that in this western hemisphere, at least, such people 
as are trying to follow us shall have that opportunity. We 
are declaring, in effect, that the New World shall be held 
sacred to the growth of freedom; that no monarchy, once cast 
off, shall ever be forced back upon an American people. We 
do not demand this for the whole world, but only where our 
influence and spirit extend and can be maintained. We de- 
mand it for our neighboring republics of this hemisphere. 
This is the first definite extension of the group principle be- 
yond national lines. Underneath this new and larger group 
is the common ground of similar political institutions; through 
it is the common spirit of liberty and progress; drawn around 
it is the dead-line of the Monroe Doctrine which says to the 
rest of the world: ‘“‘ Thus far and no farther shalt thou come.” 

Whether or not all nations of the world will some day be- 
come so advanced. and interwoven in their interests as to be 
included in one great group, need not concern us now. For 
the present we are to see only that this new and larger group now 
forming is preserved intact and allowed to develop what it can 
for itself and the world. We are not proposing to annex our 
neighboring republics but simply to secure to them the op- 
portunity of self-development. We do not desire merely that 
one nation should become bigger, but that many should be- 
come greater. Not size, but character. 

The benefits to come from our present attitude are not all 
on the surface. It tends to remove a doubt that with many 
had become a great fear. We have needed just this opportun- 
ity to prove that our civilization is really sound at heart. It has 
become so common and proper to chatter inanely about money 
and commercialism having killed the American spirit that few 
have had courage to deny the miserable lie. It is true that 
we have become wealthy, but that means that the great mass 
of the people here do not have to sacrifice everything to a 
struggle for mere physical existence; it means that they have 
had the opportunity to live broader lives, to learn more, see 
more, to have wider interests than those of the workshop, to 
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think about the larger affairs of the world. It means that the 
brotherhood spirit has developed out of the very broadening 
of their social relations, so that the test now being applied 
shows all the great classes, who have jointly profited by our 
industrial progress, standing solidly together in support of an 
ethical idea, while those who are now crying for peace at any 
price are the very ones who have for years whined about the 
decay of American spirit. Out of our very prosperity has 
developed the fire of practical idealism. This confirms our 
trust in evolution, which forever brings the higher and finer 
things out of material beginnings. 

Do we not see, then, upon what a broad and enduring 
foundation this greater American spirit rests? It first sought 
freedom for itself ; it next sought national life for itself; then 
it took a mighty step forward and sought freedom and hope 
for a lowly race in bondage here among us; now it stands 
forth and demands liberty and opportunity and peace for a 
people not of us or from us but gathered within the range of 
our especial mission in the world. Thisis the noblest height 
that any nation has yet attained in all the history of the race. 
To this great unfolding the American spirit has come, and we 
may rejoice in it and know that ten generations of sacrifice and 
struggle have not been in vain; we may rejoice that we have 
not been mistaken in our patriotism, nor in our high confi- 
dence that out of all this vast progress that seemed selfish al- 
most in its very uniqueness the flower of altruism would at 
last develop; we may rejoice that the American spirit has in- 
deed become an active consciousness of a great national pur- 
pose and destiny. This is the light that, over all the smoke of 
battle and all the horrors of disease and capture and suffering, 
shines steadily and throws a long ray down the future, and 
guides us on. 

Let us hope that no unworthy passion of hatred or re- 
venge obscure it. Let us hope that “ Remember the Maine” 
may not be the battlecry of our newcrusade. Not that we 
are to forget that awful tragedy ; we could not if we would. 
But the work before us rests upon a high principle, not on the 
savage rule of an eye for an eye, murder for murder. Blood 
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does not wipe out blood; but only deepens the stain. Before 
the highest court of moral justice a crime is not atoned for by 
the death of men who had nothing whatever to do with it 
while the guilty escape unharmed. The noblest monument 
we can erect to the dead sailors of the Maine is not a corres- 
ponding pile of Spanish slain but a new republic here in the 
western world. 

To accomplish this is our mission, and then to protect 
that republic and all those that have come up into freedom 
around it from future harm. Standing beside Lincoln at Gettys- 
burg this nation highly resolved that government of the people 
should not perish from the earth. To-day, however, liberty is 
secure; we are not called uponto preserve or defend it, but to 
go on and advance its outposts. Away in the future lie still 
broader possibilities. More than all other forces the influence 
of this nation may yet be the means of establishing freedom, 
justice and enlightenment throughout the world. In that far-off 
day the American spirit will be a consciousness of destiny 
fulfilled ; yet not wholly so, for it will still be the mainspring 
and guaranty of progress in a lasting era of peace. 

H. HAYES ROBBINS. 
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The Philippines—An Unknown Empire 


So far as the western hemisphere is concerned the Philip- 
pine Islands are practically an unknown empire. Except for 
periodical reports of native uprisings against the Spanish au- 
thorities, the attention of this part of the world has seldom 
been drawn to that great territory in the western Pacific. 
Politically, our interest has lain only in the neighboring coun- 
tries of this hemisphere ; commercially, for the most part, in 
Europe. We have had industrial interests of some magnitude 
and pronounced national friendliness with Hawaii and Japan, 
but otherwise the face of the United States has never been 
turned towards Asia. Least of all, perhaps, have the Philip- 
pine Islands figured in our outlook upon the world. Only the 
vaguest ideas prevail regarding their extent, resources, popu- 
lation and state of civilization. Many, indeed, would have had 
difficulty in locating the islands correctly until the war maps 
began to appear in the daily press. 

It is this unknown region that has, for all practical pur- 
poses, suddenly become a possession of the United States. 
Such an unexpected—almost unwelcome—windfall naturally 
created a lively astonishment followed by keen and growing 
perplexity. What shall we do with them? isthe problem. If 
to keep them would be difficult it seems doubly so to get rid 
of them. We could hardly return them to Spain and take a 
hand in reimposing Spanish authority on the natives. Wecan 
scarcely sell them to any European Power without provoking 
violent protests from the others ; nor would it be easy even to 
give them away, because of the vexatious international com- 
plications that would go with them. For the present at least 
the only practicable course seems to be to retain the islands and 
administer them under military authority. We do not want 
them permanently ; our field of influence and moral control is 
and should be confined to the western hemisphere, at least for 
a long time to come; but we shall undoubtedly have to rely 
upon the future to evolve some peaceful and creditable way 
of disposing of our new acquisition. The suggested Anglo- 
American alliance, if consummated, may contribute something 
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to this result. Meanwhile the Philippines are practically ours, 
and it is highly interesting to notice what a rich prize it is that 
has fallen into our hands. 

There are about 1,700 islands in the Philippine group, 
lying wholly in the tropical zone between 4° 40’ and 20° North 
latitude. They are in a direct line between the southeast 
coast of China and the north of Australia; Manila, on the 
island of Luzon, is nearly 630 miles from Hong Kong, and 
about 7,000 miles from San Francisco. Cable messages from 
Manila to New York have to traverse a route 14,000 miles 
long ; passing through the China Sea, Bay of Bengal, across 
India and the Arabian Sea, up the Red Sea, to Alexandria, 
thence through the Mediterranean to Gibraltar, to Lisbon, to 
Land’s End, England, to the Irish coast, across the Atlantic 
to Nova Scotia and thence to New York. 

The smaller islands of the Philippine group are mere 
rocks, the larger ones are extremely fertile and well populated. 
The total area of the islands is estimated at about 115,000 
square miles, two-thirds of which is included in the two prin- 
cipal islands of Luzon inthe North and Mindanao in the South. 
This territory is nearly three times that of Cuba in extent, 
exceeds that of Italy, and is only 20,000 square miles less than 
that of Prussia. It is about equal in area to the six New 
England states and New York, together. 

Nearly all the islands are mountainous, and there are sev- 
eral active volcanoes. Earthquakes and typhoons are of fre. 
quent occurrence. The climate, while tropical throughout, is 
of course cooler in the northern islands than in those nearer 
the equator, the distance between the two extremes being nearly 
as great as from the north of England to the south of Italy. 
There are numerous mineral deposits, considerable gold, very 
rich and valuable forests and all varieties of tropical fruits in 
abundance. Tobacco and the so-called “‘ Manila hemp” are 
produced in large quantities, sugar to a somewhat less extent. 
As in China, rice is the principal article of food. 

An average estimate of the population of these islands is 
10,000,000. Of the original inhabitants (the Aetas or Negri- 
tos) only about 25,000 remain, in scattered groups in the moun- 
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tains of the interior, where they have retired before successive 
Malay invasions. They have never been subdued by the 
Spaniards and are practically independent. The remaining 
population is chiefly of the Malay race, with a considerable 
admixture of Chinese. There are a few thousand Spaniards 
in the islands and only a few hundred Americans, Germans 
and Englishmen. 

The Philippines were discovered by the Portuguese in 
1521 and colonized by the Spaniards some years later. The 
natives were subjugated under Philip II, after whom the col- 
ony was named. Manila, the capital, founded in 1571, was 
captured by the English in 1762, but was restored two years 
later and since then the Spanish sovereignty has been unas- 
sailed except by native rebellions. 

The annual revenue to Spain from the Philippines in re- 
cent years is estimated at $8,000,000. This is raised mainly 
by taxation of the natives, and the sum total collected is 
greatly increased by the personal extortions of the tax gath- 
erers and higher officials. Practically all forms of property, of 
business tranctions and of private industry are taxed and there 
is also a poll tax on both men and women, amounting some- 
times to $25 a year. This money goes either to Spain or into 
the pockets of the local officials; practically nothing is spent 
on local improvements. 

The foreign commerce of the Philippines never amounted 
to much until well along in the present century. Curiously 
enough, the United States is to-day the largest consumer of 
the products of these islands. During the last fiscal year we 
imported $4,383,740 worth of goods from the Philippines, but 
their purchases from us amounted to less than $100,000. Ac- 
cording to a recent report from the United States Consul at 
Manila, ourimports from the Philippines have averaged, lately, 
fully $1,000,000 per month. Practically all the commerce of 
the islands passes through Manila, the capital city, which has 
a population of about 150,000and is situated on the west coast 
of Luzon, the principal island. Manila has an exceptionally 
fine harbor, the bay being some 120 miles in circumference. 
The new part of the city is a busy place, and some parts are 
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very beautiful; very little is ever done, however, in the way of 
municipal improvements. 

Internally as well as externally the Philippines are prac- 
tically an unknownempire. A large portion of the islands has 
never been surveyed and some parts even remain unexplored. 
The extent of their resources, therefore, is largely a matter 
of conjecture, but the general testimony is that under proper 
government and capitalistic development the Philippines would 
become extraordinarily productive and contribute very ma- 
terially to the world’s wealth. Such development the islands 
now seem certain to receive. They have permanently passed 
out of Spanish control and, if the United States relinquishes 
them at all, it will only be to some modern nation capable of 
maintaining order and justice and of introducing the pro- 
gressive industrial methods of western civilization. 


UNEXPECTED ASSISTANCE 


The Chicago Chronicle charges us with unfairness in com- 
paring the consumption of woolen goods in Spain and the 
United States, while omitting all reference to cotton. Span- 
iards wear cotton ciothing instead of woolen, it is said, be- 
cause of the.warmer climate. If there is any point to this 
suggestion, the Spanish consumption of cotton ought to be 
greater than ours by about as much as our use of woolen goods 
exceeds theirs. The latest figures we have on the subject, for 
Spain, showa per capita annual cotton consumption of 6 pounds: 
during the same period (1879-1883) in the United States, the 
average annual per capita consumption was 18.3 pounds, or 
more than three times that of Spain. In 1895 our per capita con- 
sumption was 224 lbs. The Chronicle is somewhat unfortunate in 
bringing up the subject of cotton. It is entitled to our thanks 
for suggesting an additional illustration of the truth we were 
demonstrating. If there was any unfairness in our omission 
of cotton it was unfairness to ourselves, certainly not to the 
Spaniards. 
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Editorial Crucible 





CORRECTION 

Two errors in the article on “Spain and Cuba—A Few 
Facts,” in our May number were unfortunately overlooked until 
the issue had gone to press. First: the per capita annual con- 
sumption of coffee was given as 4 lbs. in Spain, 115 lbs. in the 
United States. This, of course, should read ounces instead of 
pounds. In 1897 the per capita consumption in this country 
was 159 ounces, but figures for so late a date in Spain are not 
at hand. Second: in giving the dimensions of Cuba, the 
types made us say that its length was 150 miles, instead of 
750 as intended. We hasten to correct these errors, as it is 
the particular aim of this magazine to be absolutely accurate 
in all data that appears in its pages. 





THE DECISION lately rendered by the United States 
Supreme Court, declaring the eight-hour law of Utah to be 
constitutional, ought to give encouragement to all friends 
of labor in the state of Illinois to try again. Perhaps, next 
time, the courts of that state may be persuaded to see that a 
measure so beneficial to the industrial life and social condition 
of the laboring classes is not contrary to the spirit and letter 
of the Constitution of Illinois. Since constitutions are largely 
a matter of interpretation the recent decision in the Utah 
case and the passage of a new eight-hour law by a good round 
majority in the Legislature, might throw new light on the 
legal minds of the Illinois Supreme Court. 





THE SUCCESSFUL operation of a beet sugar factory at 
Rome, N. Y., is highly significant. There is every indication 
that under the new tariff law our beet sugar production will soon 
become very formidable, and may eventually reach the capacity 
of supplying the home market. This will introduce a new 
element of diversification into American agriculture, and lessen 
the necessity of so great reliance on grain staples. Sugar re- 
fineries built near the farms, also, will naturally form the centers 
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of future industrial villages and towns, whose stimulating influ- 
ence is much needed in the immense agricultural areas of the 
West. Nor will this be in any sense a local industry. Califor- 
nia and Nebraska at present head the list, but the Rome factory 
shows that beet sugar can be profitably produced here in the 
East also. In California, according to Mr. Claus Spreckels, it is 
possible to realize nearly $60 per acre, gross, from sugar beets, 
giving a profit of between $20 and $30. As the industry in- 
creases this margin will probably be reduced, but there is no 
reason why all the beet sugar lands best adapted to its produc- 
tion should not remain permanently profitable. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY has long been known as a Mug- 
wump nursery, but not until the breaking out of the present 
war was it suspected of definite hostility to national patriotism. 
The three professors who openly, to say nothing of those who 
covertly, deride and denounce the expression of patriotism 
and loyalty among the students toward the government in the 
present crisis are doing much to give the great university a 
genuine Tory reputation. As the Boston Fournal remarked in 
a recent vigorous editorial on the subject: “ Some day these 
professors will look back upon their action with vain regret and 
mortification as the worst mistake of their lives.” If those in- 
dividual professors do not blush for their unpatriotism it is to 
be hoped that the managers of the university will, for, despite 
the attitude of the president and a few professors, it is difficult 
to think that Harvard University is to be made the home of 
Tory snobbery and anti-patriotism. 





IT HAS been said that a Mugwump is a person educated 
beyond his capacity, and this would seem to be the condition 
of a certain class of professors in our leading universities. Re- 
cently, in addressing the students of Yale, Professor Hadley 
took occasion to explain that our war with Spain was wholly 
unjustifiable and that we were entirely to blame. Spanish 
brutality in Cuba was none of our business, and of course the 
blowing up of the Maine was only an incident for diplomatic 
adjustment. And now Professor Norton of Harvard, accord- 
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ing to the press reports, has just delivered himself of the opin- 
ion that: ‘“ We have neither literature nor art. . . We have no 
fine sense of honor. We cannot distinguish between what is 
honest and what is dishonest. As for myself I feel with 
Horace Walpole that I could be proud of my country if it 
were not for my countrymen.” 

The man who could give utterance to such a sentiment 
at any time, and particularly at this time, is unworthy to be 
recognized as an American citizen. Professor Norton’s 
statement is not merely unpatriotic, cynical and self-right- 
eous but it is not true. It isa libel on the character of the 
American people. In no country is there a higher general 
plane of public and private honesty than in the United States. 
Whatever Professor Norton’s opinion of his country may be, 
if these reports are true his countrymen have good reason to 
be heartily ashamed of him. 





WHAT SHALL we do with the Philippines? is a question 
that is being discussed all over the world. It is generally con- 
ceded that, in the Philippines as in Cuba, Spain has proved her 
incapacity to govern in accordance with the methods of civil- 
ization. The inhabitants of the Philippines are in almost con- 
stant rebellion, with consequent danger to social peace and 
business safety. It was no part of our purpose to dislodge 
Spain from the Philippines, but her insanity in going to war 
has produced that result. She is proving to be about as blun- 
deringly incompetent in the arts of war as she is impotent in 
the art of civilized government. An opinion is rapidly growing 
everywhere that whatever disposition is made of the Philip- 
pines they should not go back to Spain. Yet if she but had 
the wisdom to see what is obvious to everybody else and would 
now give up Cuba and Porto Rico and promise to pay for the 
Maine and the cost of the war, she might, by so doing, still re- 
tain the Philippines. But if she insists on fighting until her 
fleet is sunk and all her colonial possessions captured it may 
be too late for her ever again to have political authority over 
any territory outside of Spain itself, and even that be subject 
to the ravages of revolution and the rule of a dictator. 
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Whether the Philippines shall be permanently retained by 
the United States or, for proper consideration, transferred to 
some other power, like Great Britain for instance, retaining the 
permanent right of a coaling station, must be left for the future 
to decide. Whatever the outcome, our possession of the Phil- 
ippines is in no sense the result of a desire for territory but an 
inevitable incident of the war which Spain herself made un- 
avoidable. 





A PAPER called Fustice, published in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, copies from a brother single-tax organ in Indianapolis 
what it jubilantly regards as a comple refutation of the stand- 
ard of living theory of wages. Among other things the Szugle 
Tax World says: “lf the definition of the science of political 
economy given by Henry George is correct, GUNTON’S MAGA- 
ZINE has never contained a line of this science.” “IF Henry 
George is correct” is good—but he is not. We should no 
more think of accepting Henry George on political economy 
than we should think of accepting Bryan on finance, Jerry 
Simpson on political science or Herr Most on sociology. 
After quoting a passage from this magazine our single-tax 
economist discourses thus: 

“It probably has never occurred to the editor of GUNTON’S that low 
wages are the cause of a low standard of living instead of the reverse. The 
standard of living in the United States is much lower now than it was ten or 
twenty years ago. . . . The standard of living in the Klondike is compara- 
tively very low, but wages are comparatively very high. The wages in the 
Klondike are certainly not governed by the standard of living, but are due to 
the fact that, up to the last reports, opportunities were free. The laborer 
receives the full product of his labor—natural wages. We find the same 
condition of things to have existed in California in the early ‘ 50’s’ and in 
Nebraska, Dakota, Wyoming and Colorado in the ‘70’s.’” 

The writer is evidently not sufficiently familiar with the 
standard of living theory nor with economic science in general 
to know that part of this statement is untrue as fact, and that 
the other part entirely supports the standard of living doctrine. 
His first statement, that the standard of living is much lower 
now than it was ten or twenty years ago, is too obviously 
erroneous to need discussion. It is so contrary to all industrial 
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data that it serves only to show the writer’s lack of informa- 
tion or recklessness of statement. 

It is characteristic of single-tax writers to rely on Califor- 
nia and Klondike data for their contentions. Thisis probably 
because Mr. George wrote his book in California, and drew 
largely upon California gold-mining experience for his data. 
To single taxers, Klondike is California number two. Early 
California and Klondike, to which might be added gold mining 
in Australia, are instances of very abnormal industrial condi- 
tions. Nevertheless, they are just as easily explained by the 
cost of production or standard of living theory of prices and 
wages as are the most normal conditions in established civilized 
society. 

In all three of these instances the standard of living was 
low and wages (2. ¢. nominal wages) were high. The reason 
for this in each instance is; first, the great risk and expense of 
going to the place, so far removed from civilization. Second, 
the abnormally high ‘price of provisions and civilized conven- 
iences; and third, especially in Klondike, the short working 
season, which reduces the year’s income to the product of less 
than six months’ working. These three facts are abundantly 
sufficient to explain why zomina/ wages are high in the Klon- 
dike when the standard of living and real wages are low, and 
as a matter of fact the wage workers in the Klondike are not 
better off than those in New York, which is entirely consistent 
with the cost or standard of living doctrine but cannot be ex- 
plained by any “free land” theory. For a capacity to makea 
little knowledge go a long way single taxers have few equals. 
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Civics AND EDUCATION 


Teachers’ Pensions 


The New York legislature, at its last session, passed an 
amendment to the Greater New York Charter, providing for the 
pensioning of retired public school teachers in New York City. 
This bill, introduced by Senator Guy, was signed by the Gov- 
ernor and is now a law. 

The charter already contained a section establishing a 
pension fund, but the sources of revenue provided were entirely 
inadequate. The fund was to consist of: “(1) All money, 
pay, compensation or salary, or any part thereof, forfeited, 
deducted or withheld from any teacher or teachers for and on 
account of absence from duty for any cause..... (2) All 
moneys received from donations, legacies, gifts, bequests or 
otherwise, for and on account of said fund. (3) All such other 
methods of increment as may be duly and legally devised for 
the increase of said fund.”” The new law inserts the following 
additional item of revenue: 

“Five per centum annually of all excise moneys or license 
fees belonging to the City of New York, as constituted by 
this act, and derived or received by any commissioner of ex- 
cise or public officer, from the granting of licenses or permis- 
sion to sell strong or spirituous liquors, ale, wine or beer in the 
City of New York, under the provisions of any law of this 
state authorizing the granting of any such licenses or per- 
mission.” 

Inasmuch as the net excise revenues annually accruing to 
New York City under the present law will probably exceed 
$4,000,000, this means that fully $200,000 a year will become 
available for pension purposes, in addition to the sources of 
income already provided. So important a step in the direc- 
tion of applying the public insurance idea deserves special no- 
tice and endorsement. It is a particularly gratifying thing 
that New York has taken this step thus early in its career as 
the second city of the world, and so directed widespread atten- 
tion to some broader phases of the insurance and pension idea, 
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The conditions on which pensions are to be granted from 
this fund are stated in the following extract from the law 
(section 1083 of the Greater New York Charter) : 

“Said board of education [of New York City] shall.have 
power, by a two thirds vote of all its members, and after a 
recommendation to that effect shall have been made by the 
city superintendent of schools, stating that the teacher is men- 
tally or physically incapacitated for the performance of duty, to 
retire any female teacher of the public schools, including special 
teachers in the same, who shall have taught therein during a pe- 
riod aggregating thirty years, and to retire any male teacher of 
said schools who shall have taught therein during a period aggre- 
gating thirty-five years. The board of education may, also, in 
its discretion, retire such teachers upon their own application, 
after the like period of service. Any teacher so retired shall 
thereafter be entitled to receive as an annuity one-half the 
annual salary paid to said teacher at the date of said retire- 
ment, not to exceed, however, in any case, the sum of one 
thousand dollars per annum.” 

There are several direct benefits to be expected from a 
system of this nature. In the first place it will discharge the 
moral responsibility which the community must or ought to 
bear for men and women who have spent their lives in the 
work of public instruction and become incapacitated for further 
service. Next, it will increase the efficiency and progressive 
spirit of the teachers themselves to know that upon retire- 
ment they will be provided for, and hence need not cut 
off all opportunities for needed recreation and continued 
self-education, in order to “lay by” enough for old age. All 
those whose lives are laid out in some fixed course, with prac- 
tically no opportunity of ever earning more than a living in- 
come (and that means most of us) can appreciate the relief 
and encouragement such an assurance of comfortable indepen- 
dence in old age would give. Finally, this provision for retir- 
ing teachers after thirty to thirty-five years of service makes it 
possible to keep infusing fresh energy and talent into the work 
of public instruction. Superannuated teachers who have lost 
their efficiency and capacity for readaptation to new educa- 
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tional standards are frequently retained in the service from 
motives of sympathy and because of the hardship of discharg- 
ing faithful employees who could not possibly find other employ- 
ment. This isa most natural and humane course of action, but 
it can be taken only at the expense of vigorous high-class ser- 
vice. The pension system provides an escape from this evil 
without imposing hardship upon anybody. 

New York is not the first community to adopt a teachers’ 
pension system, although it is the first to provide so generous 
a fund for its maintenance. There is a law applying to all 
New York state, permitting each town to vote upon itself the 
expense of half-pay pensions forteachers who shall have taught 
twenty-five years or more within that town, but the vote can 
be taken only on petition of twenty-five taxpayers. This 
means that each teacher would have to work up a movement 
for getting his or her own pension out of the town; in other 
words, such a law must of necessity be practically a dead letter. 

Illinois has a law creating a teacher’s pension fund in cities 
of over 100,000 inhabitants; but the fund is maintained chiefly 
by deductions of not to exceed one per cent. per annum from 
the salaries of all teachers in such cities. 

Detroit, Michigan, has a system very much like that of 
Illinois, except that the necessary term of service prior to 
receipt of a pension is twenty-five years. There is a Teachers’ 
Annuity and Aid Association in Philadelphia which grants 
insurance during sickness and pensions to superannuated 
teachers. This, however, is entirely a private affair, maintained 
by dues and proceeds of investments. Voluntary societies of 
a similar kind exist in Washington and Baltimore. A pension 
system like that of Detroit has been established in Buffalo, 
N. Y., but annuities are granted only after forty years of ser- 
vice in the case of men, and thirty-five in the case of women. 

In Europe the pension and insurance idea is considerably 
further advanced than in America; Germany, as is well known, 
has an universal system of labor insurance and old-age pen- 
sions maintained partly by the state, partly by employers and 
partly by employees. All the countries of Europe make some 
provision for pensioning teachers, except Spain. In Great 
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Britain the fund is raised by a union of private insurance as- 
sociations of the teachers themselves; elsewhere in Europe 
the government pays nearly all of the annuities or sickness 
allowances. In most cases annuities are also paid to the 
widows and orphans of such deceased teachers as would be en- 
titled fo a pension if living. The general condition of receiv- 
ing a pension is the completion of from thirty-five to forty 
years of service. In Germany teachers have been pensioned 
for nearly one hundred years, and the amount allowed may be 
as large as three-fourths of the previous salary. 

No system of public insurance, whether for teachers or 
any other class, should involve deductions from the regular 
incomes of the persons affected. If the expense is to come 
out of the prospective pensioners themselves, they should be 
allowed to provide for the future as they may choose and not 
be compelled, whether or no, to contribute to a pension fund. 
In the case of public employees the payments to pension funds 
should be made by the government as another form of and 
addition to wages. Likewise, when we come to adopt a na- 
tional labor insurance system, the expense should be borne by 
the employers; this would involve a regular contribution of 
not more than one or two per cent. of their customary wage 
payments and would in effect be merely an increase of wages 
to that extent. No other investment of equal amount that 
capital could make would yield such important returns in in- 
creased efficiency of service and decreased labor troubles, and 
no other form of increased compensation labor could receive 
would confer such widespread and lasting benefit. It would 
not be paternalism, but simply another method of compen- 
sating labor for services rendered. 

Though the new law for New York City has nothing to 
do, directly, with a general insurance system, it is an entering 
wedge. It will be an educative force tending to create a pub- 
lic opinion more favorable to broader applications of this pol- 
icy. In enacting this measure Senator Guy, the legislature, 
and Governor Black have done a real service not merely to the 
teachers of New York City but to the whole community. 
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How Figures Can Lie 


A correspondent sends in the following editorial from the 
New York Sun of March ‘6th, and asks: “Is the statement 
made herein true? If so, how does it come to be true, since 
we spend so much money on education, and is there no way 
to overcome it? Of course I take it that the Su means that 
this great percentage of education among the foreign element 


is general.” 
“ A correspondent who writes before he thinks has sent 


us a communication advocating the education test for immi- 
grants in order, as he says, ‘that the standard of American 
citizenship may not be degraded further by the illiterates of 
Europe.’ 

‘We refer our friend to a table recently printed by the 
Buffalo Express showing the percentage of illiteracy among 
the white inhabitants of every State, and at the same time the 
percentage of inhabitants of foreign birth. The figures are 
those of the last census. This comparison has been made fre- 
quently, but it is always instructive, and it is generally aston- 
ishing to people who have taken it for granted that the great- 
est illiteracy goes with the greatest foreign-born population. 

“Contrast the figures for North and South Carolina with 
those for North and South Dakota. We select these four 
States because the two Carolinas happen to be the States with 
the least percentage of foreign-born population, while North 
Dakota has the largest percentage, and South Dakota a very 
large percentage. 


Percentage Percentage 
Foreign Population. White Iiliterates. 
North Dahote..c0cccosccsccsccess 44.58 5.8 
SOU Tice cece ccsccsccases 27.69 4-1 
Re icsc0ss. s44ecse0aess -54 17.9 
North Carolina........cceesessees +23 23.0 


“ After studying this little table, can our correspondent 
doubt that the incursion into North Carolina of such immi- 
grants as constitute nearly half the population of North Da- 
kota would elevate ‘the standard of American citizenship’ 
there, instead of degrading it ? 

“ But, of course, an act of Congress barring out illiterates 
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would not exclude such immigrants as North Dakota has and 
North Carolina needs.” 

It will be observed that in this remarkable editorial the 
Sun refers its correspondent “to a table recently printed by 
the Buffalo Express.” It is as unfortunate as it is unusual for 
the Sun to rely on any other newspaper’s statement of facts 
easily accessible at first hand from the census. From this 
table, as our correspondent suggests, it would appear that illit- 
eracy is much greater among the native American portion of 
our population than among the foreign, yet the census flatly 
contradicts this statement. The presentation of the facts is 
extremely unfair and the conclusion to be inferred thoroughly 
misleading. 

According to the census, (and we are now quoting from 
table on pages 64 and 65 of the Abstract of the Eleventh Cen- 
sus of the United States) the percentage of illiterates among 
the native white population in the whole United States is 6.2. 
In the North Atlantic Division it is only 2.3 per cent.; while 
the illiteracy among the foreign population of the whole 
United States is 13.1 per cent., and for the North Atlantic 
Division is 15.6 per cent. It is hardly necessary to say that it 
is obviously unfair to quote North and South Carolina as rep- 
resenting the standard of popular education in the United 
States. They represent the South, where education has been 
practically mz/. Indeed, if we take the entire South Atlantic 
Division, which includes Delaware, Maryland, District of Co- 
lumbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Florida, the illiteracy of the white native 
population is 14.6 percent., and in the South Central Division, 
including Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas, is 15 per cent., showing 
a marked neglect of common school education ; while in the 
North Atlantic Division only 2.3 per cent. of the native whites 
are illiterate, in the North Central Division only 3.4 per cent., 
and in the Western Division only 4.5 per cent. 

We repeat, then, that the South does not represent the ed- 
ucational condition of this country, any more than it does the 
industrial and political conditions. It is definitely behind the 
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national standard in all these respects, and, consequently, rep- 
resents a much lower degree of citizenship and political free- 
dom than the average of the country. This is the natural 
legacy of the slave system with which it was solong hampered 
and handicaped. 

But let us consider this borrowed table of the Sun by 
analyzing it a little further. The Dakotas are quoted as show- 
ing a high state of education and small percentage of illiteracy 
among,the foreign population. It is true that of the total 
white population of North Dakota only 5.8 per cent. are illit- 
erate, but if we separate the foreign from the native population 
of North Dakota we find the percentage of illiteracy as fol- 
lows: of the native white population, 1.8 per cent., and of the 
foreign white population 8.7 per cent. or about 400 per cent. 
more illiteracy among the foreign than among the native pop- 
ulation. South Dakota is substantially the same ; of the total 
white population, 4.1 per cent. are illiterate; but separating 
the native from the foreign in South Dakota, we find that the 
among natives illiteracy is only 1.2 per cent., while among the 
foreigners it is 9 per cent, showing the illiteracy in South Da- 
kota to be more than 600 per cent. greater among the foreign 
than among the native population. 

We do not refer to this subject for the purpose of berat- 
ing in any way our foreign population; but it would be strange 
indeed if, on the whole, they were better educated and more 
intelligent than the native citizens. The census facts show 
that they are not, and any twisting of facts for particular 
states to make an opposite showing is highly misleading and 
contributes to the mass of misinformation among the people, 
which is now altogether too great. If it were true that edu- 
cation, intelligence, integrity, or any other of the higher quali- 
ties of character were shown in a markedly greater degree in 
the immigrant population than in the native, it would show 
that poverty, despotism and lack of social opportunity produce 
better results in human character and civilization than do rel- 
ative prosperity, freedom and enlarged social opportunity ; 
which would bea contradiction of the whole history of the 
human race. 
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Civic and Educational Notes 


More Rubbish from the City Hall 

Mayor Van Wyck defends the contemptible trick by which 
Chief of Police McCullagh was ousted from office in New 
York City, with the fiery announcement that he is the people’s 
servant and can be relied upon to ward off any raids on the 
public treasury. This seems conclusive justification and, after 
the next political manceuvre of the kind, if he will only assure 
us that he can be relied on to stand like, a stone wall between 
New York and Spanish invaders, the vindication of his admin- 
istration will be complete. 

The Aim of True Education 

It is a regrettable thing that the present war with Spain 
does not find the spirit of patriotism in many of our American 
colleges as strong as it should be. For the sake of a vigorous, 
progressive national life it is to be hoped that the atmosphere of 
semi-indifference—almost unpatriotism—which pervades some 
of our higher institutions of learning will not get into the public 
schools, which come in touch with nearly the whole people. 
The New York State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Hon. Charles R. Skinner, in a recent address expresses the 
right sentiment on this point strongly and well. The true end 
of education, said Mr. Skinner (as reported in the Zrzbune) is 
good citizenship. The flag should float over every school 
house and be studied for what it represents—not war, but na- 
tionality. Every child should be taught the history of his 
country’s struggles and triumphs in the cause of liberty. 

Let no one imagine that Mr. Skinner is narrow in declaring 
good citizenship to be the end of education. Rightly under- 
stood, no term is more broadly comprehensive. Good citizen- 
ship is not merely war enthusiasm ; it includes and implies high 
intelligence, strong individual character, helpful codperation in 
public improvement, and just and honorable relations with all 
men. To give these things is the aim of all true education, not 
to confer a polished and half-cynical scholasticism. Ordinarily 
it is true that the influence of the higher institutions should 
serve as a stimulus and incentive to educational work of lower 
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grade. During the present crisis, however, it would be well if 
the spirit of the public schools were found in larger measure in 
the universities. 


Legal Opinions Adjusted to Suit 


Tammany Hall’s attempt to block all public improvements 
in New York City (with the object no doubt of re-letting con- 
tracts to Tammany favorites) raised such a storm of protest 
that the administration really became frightened. Work was 
stopped on nearly all contracts left over from the Strong ad- 
ministration, on the pretext that the debt limit may have been 
overrun when those contracts were let. Of course this meant 
throwing a large number of laboring men out of employment, 
to say nothing of the injury to the city’s interests through the 
suspension of urgently needed work. The blight fell most 
heavily, perhaps, on the public school system of the city, so 
that the Board of Education was finally obliged to make an 
urgent appeal to the Mayor for relief. Fifteen thousand chil- 
dren, said Mr. Hubbell in his letter, are unprovided with school 
accommodations in New York City, and the stoppage of work 
on all new buildings under way will make it impossible to cor- 
rect the evil this fall, as it was hoped todo. The school popu- 
lation of the greater city increases at a rate of 15,000 per annum 
and new accommodations must be continually provided. Over 
100 new teachers are needed at once, but cannot be employed. 
In consequence many classes are presided over by children 
under fifteen years of age as monitors. 

In brief, the pressure from all directions became so strong 
that Tammany at last found it necessary to get a fresh opinion 
from the Corporation Counsel on the subject of the debt limit. 
This opinion conveniently reduces the estimate of the city’s in- 
debtedness by twenty million dollars, and allows work to be 
resumed on many of the old contracts. This gives temporary 
relief, but no prospect of future progress. Nevertheless, it is 
something to know that the Corporation Counsel's legal opin- 
ions can be adjusted to suit the degree of public indignation, 
for there is certain to be a continuous supply of the latter on 
hand for the next four years. 
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SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


Do the Railroads Rob the Government ? 


From time to time more or less definite charges appear in 
the press, and are repeated in Congress, that the railroads of 
the country are scandalously overpaid for carrying the United 
States mails. 

About a year agothe New York World printed under 
flaring headlines a detailed exposé of this alleged fraud, and 
demanded that the government build its own postal cars and 
compel the roads to run them at greatly reduced rates. The 
Outlook of March Igth last contained an article entitled “‘ The 
Railroads and the Postal Service: Fraudulent and Exorbitant 
Rates,” charging that the mails are systematically padded 
during the quadrennial weighing period, and that the rates 
paid for rental of cars and carrying the mails are several times 
larger than those paid by express companies for similar serv- 
ice. By implication at least, Congressmen generally are accused 
of connivance with the padding fraud in franking large amounts 
of mail back and forth during the weighing test period. Sim- 
ilarly, if the claim of excessive overcharging is true, the in- 
ference is, necessarily, that our government officials in the post- 
office department are either grossly neglectful of the people’s 
interest in contracting with the roads, or have been actually 
bought up by the railway companies. 

The Outlook says it ‘‘has always been unwilling to print” 
“ vague charges against railroads in general.” The charges it 
does make in this case, however, while not at all vague are for 
the most part unwarranted and inexcusably unfair. The sta- 
tistics it presents are distorted, partial and thoroughly mis- 
leading, whether through insufficient information or prejudice 
we do not pretend to say. It seems to us a very grave matter 
to make a series of wholesale charges which carry the direct 
implication of unblushing corruption in several great depart- 
ments of the government, to say nothing of the integrity of 
the railroad managers of the United States, without very care- 
ful investigation and fair-minded consideration of both sidesof 
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the question. This larger aspect of the matter is all that im- 
pels us to look into this question of railway mail service rates. 
Respectable journals of a certain type seem to take peculiar 
delight in asserting and reiterating that rank corruption fairly 
honeycombs our whole political and industrial life. The ob- 
ject seems to be to pave the way for a social upheaval which 
will give some socialistic or single-tax scheme a chance to set 
evolution aside and bring in an immediate millennium. Zhe 
Outlook does not quite belong to this group, but sometimes it 
approaches wonderfully near the margin. 

A Congressional sub-committee on post-office appropria- 
tions has been investigating the matter of railway postal rates, 
and a summary of the facts recently placed before the com- 
mittee, and vouched for by Hon. W. S. Shallenberger, Second 
Assistant Post Master General, and Mr. James E. White, 
General Superintendent of Railway Mail Service, appeared in 
the Railroad Gazette of May 6th. We call attention to a few 
points of some importance. 

It is charged that the government pays for each postal car 
$5,700 per annum purely as rent. The fact is, $6,250 is paid, 
but not merely for rent of the car; it includes the service of 
hauling it as well. To quote from the Gazette - 

“ Estimating the cost of hauling a 60-foot postal carina 
passenger train at 10 cents a mile, and the average haul as 250 
miles a day, and adding cost of maintenance, gives $10,881 a 
year. The railroad company receives for hauling the car, in- 
dependent of pay for transportation of contents, $6,250 per 
annum, being at the rate of $50 per mile of road on an average 
haul of 125 miles a day.” 

Ten cents per mile certainly does not seem an exorbitant 
estimate of the cost of hauling a postal car ina modern fast 
express train, especially when it is remembered that a certain 
proportion of the entire cost of directing, maintaining and 
operating the whole railway system should be included as part 
of the expense of running each train. The officers and clerks 
at headquarters, the superintendents, telegraphers, foremen, 
track-walkers, maintenance of way, signal apparatus, repair 
shops, depreciation, insurance, taxes, e¢ cetera—all are indis- 
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pensable to the running of each separate train, and the expense 
of all these accessories necessarily enters into the cost of that 
service. 

Of course the railroads do not lose on their mail contract, 
as figures just given might indicate, for in addition to the com- 
pensation for rent and hauling of cars they are paid for trans- 
portation of the mail itself, in proportion to the amount 
carried. The net result of the payments made to railroads for 
carrying the mails is that only a moderate margin of profit is 
realized; the revenue is usually not nearly so much as is de- 
rived from equal train space used for passenger business. 

Critics of our railway mail service rates invariably over- 
look or ignore two highly important points: one, the propor 
tion of fixed items of operating expenses to be charged 
against postal cars ; the other, the incidental seivice the com- 
panies render in addition to hauling the cars. For instance, 
they are obliged to deliver the mails to all post offices within a 
certain distance of stations ; they must carry postal employees 
free, in the cars; they must transfer mails from one train to 
another where that is necessary, provide warehouse facilities, 
et cetera. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Company claims 
that the delivery of mail to post offices in Kansas City alone 
costs them $1,600 a year. The annual cost of this item of serv- 
ice on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy system is given as 
$35,603 ; the cost of transferring mail from one train to an- 
other on that road is $23,341 per annum; onthe Maine Cen- 
tral, $12,925 ; Boston and Maine, $14,201. 

Several roads have submitted to the Committee state- 
ments of the cost of the mail service rendered by them during 
the year 1896-97 and compensation received. The figures 
given for the Atchison system are: receipts $1,065,887, cost of 
service $1,046,932 ; for the Cotton Belt road, receipts $146,272, 
cost of service $192,533 ; Missouri, Kansas & Texas, receipts 
$326,000, cost of service $285,575 ; Louisville & Nashville, re- 
ceipts $699,264, cost of service (exclusive of taxes and propor- 
tion of fixed charges) $515,120. These figures were corrobo- 
rated by the Post Office Department officials. Statistics were 
also given showing the comparative income from postal and 
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passenger service. According to estimates of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the roads receive about 8 mills per 
hundred pounds per mile for passengers, and about 3.3 mills 
for same weight and haul of mail. 

One of the principal complaints made by 7he Outlook and 
others is that the railroads charge the government several 
times as much for carrying mail matter as they charge the ex- 
press companies for the same amount of service. On this 
point the Gazette says: 

“The compensation paid by the express companies is 
generally from 40 to 50 per cent. of the gross earnings of the 
business. The consensus of testimony was that, based on the 
amount of car space occupied by the Government and the ex- 
press companies respectively, the express business gave the 
roads a much larger income than the mails. Further, the ex- 
press service is performed at the convenience of the railroads ; 
no special equipment is required, consequently no cars are idle 
at times, as is the case with postal cars; no portion of the car 
space is taken up with fittings as in mail cars; the railroads 
assume no liability for injuries to express company employees ; 
the express companies deliver their freight at the car, unload 
it and store it at their own expense, and the express compa- 
nies pay a proportion of the salaries of many train and station 
employees, amounting to a considerable sum yearly.”’ 

If 47 per cent. of the gross postal revenues were paid to 
the railroads for transportation of mail, as is done by the ex- 
press companies for transportation of their freight—(7ze Out- 
look admits that the express companies pay 40 per cent.) the 
government would have to spend on the New York and Phil- 
adelphia route $2,082,306 per annum instead of the $310,256 it 
does actually pay ; betwecn Philadelphia and Pittsburg it would 
have to pay $4,831,568 instead of $736,587; between Philadel- 
phia and Washington, $1,646,523 instead of $252,866. 

Only one of the charges made by The Outlook and others 
seems to have any justification in fact. It is probably true 
that during the quadrennial mail-weighing test, which lasts 
thirty days, the railroads contrive to see that a liberal amount 
of mail matter is transported. We do not, however, believe 
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that there is any such concerted plot nor any such collusion 
on the part of Congressmen to help out the roads by stuffing 
the mails during the weighing period as is implied in the loose 
charges commonly thrown out on the subject. While we do 
not pretend to defend any fraudulent practices on the part of 
the railroads it must be remembered that the present system 
of basing compensation on a quadrennial weighing test makes 
no allowance whatever for the natural increase of postal busi- 
ness and additional service imposed on the roads in consequence. 
Mr. Shallenberger estimates this increase at 12 per cent. every 
four years. Since the rate of compensation for the whole four 
years is based upon the weighing test at the beginning of that 
period, it is perhaps only natural that the roads should seek to 
show a large tonnage so that the basis of compensation may 
approach more nearly the average service to be actually ren- 
dered during the four years. It is claimed that the increased 
service not paid for under the present system of quadrennial 
estimates amounts on the New York Central system to $1,000,- 
000 in the four years; on the Pennsylvania about the same; 
on the Burlington $300,000; on the Cotton Belt $60,000; on 
the Southern Railway $164,000. So far from the government 
losing by any fraudulent padding of mails at weighing time, it 
is probable that the net result for the whole country, if it 
could be figured out, would show a distinct gain to the post- 
office department by reason of the stationary rate of compen- 
sation for a steadily increasing service. 

If the investigation now in progress shows any fraudulent 
practices or any excessive payments to the railroads such 
abuses should of course be promptly and vigorously corrected. 
But the evidence thus far presented has not brought to light 
any such fraud or extortion ; on the contrary, only normal 
conditions have been shown to exist. The whole matter 
seems merely to furnish an illustration of the unfairness and 
violent prejudice that are so universally permitted to colorany 
treatment of a question involving capitalistic interests. The 
reckless, almost conscienceless, attitude of mind on this class 
of problems is one of the gravest features of the industrial and 
political situation in this country. 
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Science in War 


Most people have some difficulty in realizing how com- 
pletely mere physical prowess in warfare has been supplanted 
by the skillful use of scientific apparatus. It is no longer a 
haphazard matter of taking down the musket, joining a group 
of neighbors, making a stand on the village green and then, 
from behind rocks and fences, thinning out a column of inva- 
ders, as at Lexington and Concord. War has become a thing 
chiefly of mathematical calculation, of strength of materials, of 
foot-tons of energy, of expert control of complex machinery, 
of utilization of new scientific devices, of clockwork discipline. 
The average citizen is quite as unfamiliar with the science of 
modern warfare as he is ignorant of the mechanical technicali- 
ties and method of operation of a great manufacturing plant 
that he may chance to visit. It is a profession by itself to 
master and pursue this business of fighting with half-ton pro- 
jectiles and submarine mines and rapid-fire ordnance. Waslhi- 
ington or Bonaparte would to-day be utterly helpless as military 
commanders; the hero of Trafalgar would be a mere tyro on 
the Massachusetts or the Amphitrite. 

In most of the devices which have revolutionized warfare, 
electricity plays a leading and indispensable part; in other 
words, the progress of electrical science is what has made these 
new and tremendously effective methods of conflict possible. 
Torpedoes, submarine mines, searchlights, signalling appar- 
atus, explosive projectiles and the submarine boat are exam- 
ples of this. 

The specially constructed torpedo boats, discharging 
“automobile” or “ fish” torpedoes, have a fighting effective- 
ness out of all proportion totheir size and armament. It is 
comparatively easy for them to escape detection and, once 
within a mile of a warship, a torpedo can be launched which 
swims the intervening distance itself and is discharged by 
striking the side of the vessel. These torpedoes are cylindrical 
steel shells containing from 200 to 309 pounds of gun cotton 
or dynamite in the forward portion, and in the rear an appa- 
ratus for driving the propelling screw. The famous Whitehead 
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torpedo is driven by a small compressed air engine and guided 
by automatic rudders. The maximum size is about twelve 
feet by eighteen inches. 

Aside from the torpedo-boat destroyers, searchlights are 
about the only effective means of security large warships have 
against the stealthy attacks of torpedo craft. All cruisers and 
battleships are equipped with these lights, some of which, in 
clear weather, can be seen twenty miles away. Objects within 
five or ten miles are brought out with perfect distinctness. 
The searchlight is a simple contrivance, consisting only of a 
tremendously powerful electric light (sometimes of 10,000 
candle power) backed by a cup-shaped mirror of from eighteen 
to thirty inches in diameter and two to three feet in depth; 
this concentrates all the light rays and projects them in one 
solid beam. Searchlights are so mounted, generally, that they 
can be turned in any direction and thus by sweeping the 
waters in all directions any approaching craft can ordinarily 
be detected. Nevertheless, torpedo boats painted a sea-green 
or leaden color are often invisible even under these powerful 
illuminators. It is customary now, when a large battleship is 
at anchor in dangerous quarters, to keep small launches cruis- 
ing about it in order to intercept and give warning of the ap- 
proach of any hostile vessel. 

Much of the night signalling between warships is done by 
means of searchlights. A new device called the telephotos, 
however, has been recently adopted by the United States 
Navy. This is practically a system of telegraphy by colored 
lamps, somewhat after the manner of railway signalling. A 
string of four lanterns is suspended from the mast of a vessel 
and controlled by electrical apparatus connected with a key- 
board like that of a typewriter. The lamps are about four- 
teen feet apart and each one consists of two sections, the 
upper throwing a white light, the lower a red. Powerful lenses 
enable these lights to be seen long distances away. The letters 
of the alphabet are represented by different combinations of 
these eight lights, just as the telegraphic code employs differ- 
ent combinations of dots and dashes to represent letters. To 
depress any given letter on the keyboard sends the current to 
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the incandescent bulbs in the proper lanterns ; and in that way 
any message can be spelled out in comparatively short time. 

Submarine mines and torpedoes are even more effective in- 
struments of harbor defence than land batteries. Torpedoes 
are so constructed that they would float on the surface if left 
unfastened, and are then anchored at any desired depth and 
connected by wire cables withthe shore. Some of them may 
be set off by an electric current; others require actual contact 
with a ship and an electric current in addition to explode 
them. Mines are simply weighted torpedoes, resting on the 
bottom of the harbor. 

The submarine boat is one of the new developments in 
naval warfare which may upset all present calculations as com- 
pletely as did the monitor in the Civil War. The latest and 
most successful boat of this type is that invented by Mr. John 
P. Holland and recently tested in New York harbor. This little 
boat is only 53 feet long by 10 feet 3 inches in diameter, but if 
future experience confirms what is claimed for it searchlights 
and patrol launches will no longer avail to protect war vessels 
or coast fortifications from annihilation. The Holland boat 
has a displacement of 75 tons and will carry a crew of ten men. 
By admitting water to certain compartments it is made to 
dive beneath the surface, and while submerged is guided both 
by vertical and horizontal-plane rudders. To bring it to the 
surface the water is forced out of these compartments by com- 
pressed air. The boat is propelled by electric power anda 
gasoline engine is used both to run the dynamo and compress 
air; this engine, of course, can be used only when the boat is 
on the surface. It is estimated that enough compressed air 
can be carried to keep the atmosphere in the boat fresh for 
ten hours. The compressed air is also used to operate the rud- 
ders and to discharge torpedoes. This boat has two torpedo 
tubes, one for use on the surface, the other to discharge “ fish” 
torpedoes through the water. It also has a dynamite gun of 
sufficient power to throw 100 pounds of explosive material at 
least 300 feet through the water, with no self-propelling appar- 
atus in the projectile. The trials of the Holland boat in New 
York harbor certainly seemed to establish her success suffi- 
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ciently to warrant her purchase by the government, especially 
if it be true, as stated, that the boat is being sought by an Eu- 
ropean power more friendly to Spain than to the United 
States. 

Captive balloons are extensively used in Europe, particu- 
Jarly Germany, for inspecting fortifications and making war 
maps. Photography is here brought into service. Even when 
the balloon is far out of reach of guns, good landscape photo- 
graphs can be taken, and from these the maps are constructed. 
The balloons have telephone and telegraph connection with 
the camps from which they are dispatched. It is understood 
that our army for the invasion of Cuba is supplied with fully 
equipped war balloons, in charge of a special balloon corps. 
Closely allied with the balloon idea is that of the bomb-drop- 
ping airship. One of these, lately invented, is said to be under 
government consideration. The idea is to carry nitro-glycer- 
ine bombs in the airship and drop them into the enemy’s for- 
tifications, first getting the range by a telescope and by 
dropping small metal balls. The practicability of this scheme 
remains to be determined. 

The tremendous havoc wrought by Admiral Dewey’s 
guns at Manila shows the capabilities of modern ordnance. 
Machine guns, rapid-fire cannon and great 1000-pounders, 
mounted on disappearing carriages, all are part of the neces- 
sary equipment of a first-class battleship of the latest type. 
An electric gun for coast defence purposes has been lately de- 
vised ; if successful, it will throw a steady stream of explosive 
bombs and give neither report nor smoke to show its location. 
The gun will be a sort of cumulative magnet ; that is, as the 
projectile passes along the tube it successively closes new 
circuits and thus acquires a velocity which will carry it several 
miles. The advantage of a contrivance like this is that it 
would project the bomb without the sudden shock of a powder 
explosion, and thus remove the danger of bursting the gun. 

The largest gun in the world is now being finished at 
Watervliet, N. Y., and will be mounted at Romer Shoals for 
defence of New York harbor. This gun will weigh 126 tons, 
have a calibre of 16 inches and fire a shot weighing more than 
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2,300 pounds. One discharge will require nearly half a ton of 
powder. Its length will be 49 feet 2 inches, and the breech di- 
ameter just 5 feet. It is estimated that a shot from this can- 
non will travel fully 16 miles, or 4 miles farther than the great- 
est range ever attained heretofore. The gun will be enclosed 
in a turret which will protect the gunners as well; the whole 
will require a concrete foundation of at least 50 feet in depth. 
The total cost of gun and outfit will be nearly $300,000. 

Not all the contributions of science to warfare, however, 
mean simply increased destruction and slaughter. If the ag- 
gressive force of ordnance has been many times multiplied, so 
has the resistive power of fortifications and armor plates. So 
tremendous are the agencies brought into play that from now 
on the result of a war is likely to be determined by a few great 
conflicts instead of by prolonged and desultory campaigns ; 
and thus some of the chief evils of the war—the disease and 
prolonged hardships and business stagnation and interruption 
of wealth production—will be relatively minimized. The pro- 
gress of surgery and medicine also, will diminish somewhat the 
after-horrors of battle. The X-rays, for instance, will be of in- 
calculable service in the life-saving work of army surgeons. 

But perhaps the most important effect of the contributions 
science is continually making to the art of warfare is the re- 
straining effect upon the nations. The new methods alone, 
possibly, would not be much of a deterrent, but as the world’s 
industrial interests grow and become more and more inter- 
woven and interdependent, there comes inevitably an increas- 
ing reluctance to assume the enormous risks and losses war 
would impose on each continent. Among the more highly 
civilized nations the point has almost been attained where ar- 
bitration will be forced into use by just these considerations. 
Had there been, for instance, anything like the industrial de- 
velopment in Spain that exists in the United States, war could 
hardly have occurred. An advanced industrial nation would 
never be guilty of such a colonial policy as has disgraced 
Spanish history ; at any rate, it would materially improve its 
conduct in that respect before risking the losses war would 
bring upon itself, whatever the outcome. 
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Science and Industry Notes 
An Educational Force 

The electrical exhibition at Madison Square Garden dur- 
ing the month of May comprised everything from horseless 
carriages and underground-conduit trolley cars to phonographs, 
X-rays and artificial daylight. The use of electricity in modern 
warfare was illustrated by practical working models of mines, 
dynamite guns, search-lights, signaling apparatus, etc., and a 
remarkable system of wireless electric communication was 
shown in operation. The value of such an exhibition, as an 
educational force far superior to written dissertations and scien- 
tific treatises on the subject, cannot be overestimated. To 
read over a list of the things electrical science has done for the 
progress and welfare of the race is merely to create a sense of 
wonder and deepen the consciousness of ignorance. To see 
these inventions practically illustrated and in actual operation, 
while it does not lesson the wonder, at least invests it with the 
quality of intelligent appreciation. 

‘* Made in Japan”’ 

The phrase “ Made in Germany ” has come to have a most 
unwelcome sound in British ears, signifying as it does the early 
disappearance of England’s long maintained position as the 
workshop of the world. ‘ Made in the United States” is an- 
other expression that means to the British mind, not merely the 
almost complete control of the enormous American market by 
American manufacturers, but an increasing competition of 
American wares in foreign countries. “ Made in Japan” is the 
latest cry, and it is the watchword of the coming day when the 
Orient will no longer be a vast, stagnating rural region, but will 
enter upon a career of modern civilization through the door of 
modern industrial methods. 

An article in Chamber's Journal (Edinburgh) shows some 
of the lines of Japanese industrial development. “ Probably” 
says the /ourna/, “in the next quarter of a century we shall 
find articles ‘made in Japan’ imported all over the East toa 
much greater‘extentfthan they are now; and it is to be hoped 
that we’shall not have them (as in the match trade) eclipsing 
British manufactures.” 
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The time may come when the Japanese will be competing 
in European and American markets, but not until they have de- 
veloped thoroughness and substantial quality in their work toa 
much greater extent than at present. By the time that plane 
of excellence is attained Japanese wages will have so increased 
as to destroy much of the competitive advantage their manu- 
factures would now have in our markets, and it is probable that 
Japan’s field of industrial influence and success will always be 
largely confined to the Orient. 


Scientific Farming vs. Free Silver 


It is encouraging to note the growing disposition in the 
West to view the agricultural problem from a rational, scien- 
tific standpoint, instead of treating it as a matter to be settled 
by arbitrarily scaling down the money standard or socializing 
the railroads. One of the lines of real agriculture progress is 
in the direction of intensive as against extensive culture ; that 
is, substitution of several different crops for the unlimited raising 
of some one staple like wheat and risking everything on that. 
A recent report of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture con- 
tains the following sensible and encouraging statement on this 
point : 

“ Kansas farmers are learning year by year that their business, if profit- 
able, must be so conducted that it is not the mere playing of a game of 
chance with the weather or with a single crop; that a somewhat diversified, 
and yet not too scattering, agriculture and a studying of and adaptation to 
climatic conditions, the demands and the markets are essential (not more, 
perhaps, but as much) in Kansas as elsewhere. Those who most fully rec- 
ognize these conditions and most intelligently respond to their inexorable re- 
quirements are realizing a fair or large prosperity. Others who persistently 
defy or deny them are ready to declare that farming is no longer a source of 
profit, that farmers are slaves of those in other pursuits, and that the times 
are politically, financially and morally out of joint.” 

The present era of high prices for farm products ought to 
put western agriculture on a solvent and relatively prosperous 
basis. That status can be permanently maintained by trans- 
ferring the energy that has been put into fiat money and semi- 
socialistic movements into the work of scientific farming, so that 
agriculture shall keep touch with the progress constantly tak- 
ing place in other departments of our industrial life. 
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CuRRENT LITERATURE 


Henry George’s Last Book * 


For several years before the death of Mr. George it was 
periodically announced that he was at work upon a book on 
economics, which was to be his life work and from which great 
things were to be expected. This work has just been pub- 
blished by Mrs. George ; it was substantially completed before 
Mr. George entered the mayoralty campaign in Greater New 
York, in the heat of which he so suddenly died. We are told 
in the prefatory note by his son, Henry George, Jr., that 
“‘ Aside from the filling in of summaries in four chapter head- 
ings (indicated by foot-notes) the addition of an index, and 
the correction of a few obvious clerical errors, the work is here 
presented exactly as it was left by the author—the desire of 
those closest to him being that it should be given to the world 
untouched by any other hand.” 

Fortunately, therefore, the book is entirely the work of 
Henry George and is evidently about complete. By the dedica- 
tion we learn that through the financial aid of Mr. Tom L. John- 
son of Cleveland, Ohio, and Mr. August Lewis of New York, 
Mr. George was enabled to have absolute control of his time 
for the purpose of producing this, his great work. None of 
the disadvantages of poverty, hurry, or other irritating condi- 
tions were permitted to prevent him from making his very 
best contribution to economic science. From Mr. George’s 
well-known ability to use clear, direct, eloquent and forceful 
English, the publication of this book was very naturally looked 
forward to with unusual interest. If no new principles were 
evolved or new truth stated it was hoped that at least the 
general subject would be made more attractive and more eas- 
ily understood by Mr. George’s presentation. But alas, none 
of these hopes or expectations have been fulfilled. 

It is a larger book than Progress and Poverty, but in every 


* The Science of Political Economy, by Henry George. Doubleday & McClure 
Co., New York, 1898. 545 pp. Price $2.50. 
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way much weaker. It is neither as strong in style, eloquent 
in tone, direct in expression nor as plausible in argument as 
was Progress and Poverty. It is manifest now that Progress 
and Poverty was Mr. George’s life work. It was a powerful, 
inspiring book. This is a ponderous, tedious volume. The 
two books demonstrate the difference between having a book 
to write and having to write a book. 

The book is in reality an impeachment of all that has ever 
been written on political economy. Yet the great problems 
of wages, rent, interest and profits that are fundamental to 
economic science and underlie all industrial and social equity 
in wealth distribution, Mr. George almost wholly ignores. 
Not one of these fundamental departments of wealth distribu- 
tion has Mr. George really taken up and discussed in any seri- 
ous, consecutive manner. He has referred to them vaguely 
all through the book, but nowhere discussed them in anything 
like a scientific manner that could throw any real light on the 
subject. 

He has taken up the questions of wealth, value, produc- 
tion and distribution, but all in a verbose, abstract manner. 
Instead of writing constructively upon the subjects with which 
economic science deals, he has devoted nearly all his space to 
long-drawn-out criticism and restatements of what other writ- 
ers have said, particularly Adam Smith and Mill, and in al- 
most every instance has added confusion to their unclearness. 
After some wholesale dumping of political literature into the 
waste basket as worthless he says ‘“‘ But while this discordance 
shows that he who would really acquaint himself with political 
economy cannot rely upon authority, there is in it nothing to 
discourage the hope that he who will use his own reason in the 
honest search for truth may attain firm and clear conclusions.” 
A more erroneous and misleading statement it would be diffi- 
cult to make. This would imply that everybody who has 
studied the subject and failed to arrive at “ clear conclusions ” 
has not made an “ honest ” search for truth, which is a libel on 
all students of the subject. No science has been the subject 
of more painstaking integrity than economics, and if the con- 
clusions have not been clear it is because of the difficulty of 
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the subject and not by reason of any lack of integrity of in- 
vestigators. 

In the same strain of wholesale impeachment of scholastic 
integrity he says: “ But no matter what that injustice may be, 
colleges and universities, as at present constituted, are by the 
very law of their being precluded from discovering or reveal- 
ing it. For no matter what be the nature of this injustice, the 
wealthy class must, relatively at least, profit by it, and this is 
the class whose views and wishes dominate in colleges and 
universities. . . . Whoever accepts from them a chair of polit- 
ical economy must do so under the implied stipulation that he 
shall not really find what it is his professional business to look 
for.” 

This is more like marketplace harangue than serious eco- 
nomic discussion. Moreover, it is conspicuously untrue. So 
far from the wishes of capitalists dominating the teachings of 
economists in universities and colleges in this country the 
reverse is manifestly the case. It seems to have become 
almost a fad for professors of economics, especially in the 
larger universities, to berate capital and capitalists. The anti- 
wealth fever, which has taken such great hold of the popular 
mind during the last few years, has received its chief encour- 
agement from the attitude of university professors towards 
capitalistic undertakings. Whatever may be said about the 
soundness of the economic doctrines taught in our colleges 
this wholesale imputation against the integrity and freedom 
of economic discussion and research is unfounded. 

The real state of mind of Mr. George regarding himself 
and his work is expressed in the opening sentence of his 
preface: “In Progress and Poverty | recast political economy 
in what were at the time the points which most needed recast- 
ing. Criticism has but shown the soundness of the views there 
expressed.” The same thought he expressed in another place 
thus: “ Progress and Poverty has been, in short, the most suc- 
cessful economic work ever published.” 

Despite the modesty of these statements they indicate 
that Mr. George learned nothing from the wide criticism his 
first book received. The fact that it was shown over and over 
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again to be inaccurate in data and unsound in reasoning, par- 
ticularly on the question of labor and the relation of non-rent 
land to social welfare, made no impression upon Mr. George’s 
mind. Measured in amount of sales Progress and Poverty may 
properly be regarded as a great success; and so may Cozn’s 
Financial School and Bellamy’s Looking Backward, but as to re- 
casting political economy there is no evidence that it has left 
even a faint imprint on the doctrinal character of the science in 
any department. 

Indeed, Mr. George admits this in saying: ‘“ For while I 
realized the greatness of the forces which would throw them- 
selves against the simple truth which I endeavored to make 
clear, I did think that should Progress and Poverty succeed 
in commanding anything like wide attention there would be 
at least some of the professed teachers of political economy 
who, recognizing the ignored truths which I had endeavored to 
make clear, would fit them in with what of truth was already 
understood and taught. . . . But this reconstruction of politi- 
cal economy has not been done.” 

The important questions of wages, interest and profit Mr. 
George practically omitted, assuming that he had solved these 
questions in Progress and Poverty.* As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, no poorer attempt has ever been made to deal with the 
wage question than was exhibited in Progress and Poverty. It 
announced a deductive theory of wages that has no observa 
ble relation to real life, but is universally contradicted by every- 
day experience. 

The question of value Mr. George did not discuss in 
Progress and Poverty. To this subject, however, he devotes 
considerable space in the present book, much of which is 
taken up with quotations from and criticisms of Adam Smith 
and John Stuart Mill, but no improved definition is evolved. 
The term value has indeed been surrounded by a great deal of 
ambiguity and confusion, mainly arising from the failure to 
distinguish value from utility, one having definite reference to 
the serviceableness of a commodity and the other to the ratio 
in which it will exchange for other commodities or service. 


* See p. 202. 
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Yet, with all Mr. George’s criticism of economists for their 
unclearness on this subject, he failed to extricate himself from 
the central muddle, about value in use and value in exchange. 
He speaks of the “ quality of value” as if it were the attribute 
of a thing instead of the ratio between things. He says (p. 
221): ‘‘ The two qualities of value in use and value in ex- 
change are as essentially different and unrelatable as are 
weight and color.” He repeats that crude notion of Adam 
Smith represented in his diamond and water illustration, 
and says: “The Bambino of Rome or the Holy Coat of 
Treves could probably be exchanged as similar venerated ob- 
jects have been at time exchanged, for enormous sums; but 
the use value of the one is that of a wax doll baby, that of the 
other an old rag.” 

This shows that Mr. George utterly failed to understand 
the economic significance of the terms utility and value. The 
use value (by which he meant the utility) of the Bambino of 
Rome was not that of a wax doll baby at all. To the devout 
members of the Church it was a highly useful and important 
thing. It was only in the eyes of such heretics as Henry 
George that its utility was only that of a“ wax doll baby.” 
According to this,the utility of every object of commerce, art, 
science or religion would have to be reduced to its utility to 
those who had no desire for it, or to the utility of the crude, 
raw material of which it is made, which would be absurd. A 
thing is useful in proportion as it serves to gratify human de- 
sire, whether that desire be physical, mental, moral, esthetic, 
religious, scientific or whatsoever. The utility to a devout 
Catholic is not to be measured by the taste of an atheist for 
the same thing. 

To say the utility of the Holy Coat of Treves is that of 
an old rag isto show a marked miscomprehension of the very 
essence of the value problem. To Christians the Koran has 
only the utility of old paper, but to Mohammedans it has the 
utility of the highest literature, and to them the Bible has the 
utility only of old paper, and to a very large number of people 
the work we are considering will have a similar utility. 

With all the confusion that has surrounded the subject of 
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value in the hands of the English economists, Karl Marx and 
the Austrian School, none have left it less intelligible than 
Henry George. But he not only fails to throw any real light on 
the subject of value but mistakes, or misrepresents, what econo- 
mists have taught. On page 245 he says: “ The current theory 
is that it is when and because a thing becomes exchangeable 
that it becomes valuable. My contention is that the truth is 
just the reverse of this, and it is when and because a thing be- 
comes valuable that it becomes exchangeable.” 

Economists have not taught that a thing becomes valu- 
able because it is exchangeable. They have taught that a 
thing becomes exchangeable because it possesses transferable 
utility, and when it becomes the subject of exchange it has 
value, since value is neither more nor less than the ratio in 
which it will exchange. 

Mr. George could never have made a statement like this 
(which he reiterates several times) if his mind had been eman- 
cipated from the muddling idea that value is a quality instead 
of a ratio. 

Another illustration of his lack of insight into the subject. 
On page 251 he says: ‘“ When we wish to ascertain the exact 
value of a thing we offer it at auction or in some other way 
subject it to competitive offers.” Theauction room is the last 
place to go to ascertain the exact value of a commodity, and 
for the reason that it is an abnormal and forced sale where 
things are usually offered with a willingness to lose to avoid 
further loss. Exact value is indicated by the continuous sale 
of objects under normal competition, but never in the auction 
mart. 

In discussing the distribution of wealth (page 426) he 
says: ‘‘ Nor does the science of political economy concern it- 
self with consumption. It is finished and done—the purpose 
for which production began is concluded when it reaches dis- 
tribution.” 

According to this one might imagine that distribution was 
something totally disconnected from consumption. The po- 
litical economy which ignores consumption can never explain 
either the laws of production or distribution of wealth. Con- 
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sumption is the foundation, essential element in the whole 
economic movement. Consumption creates the demand with- 
out which production and distribution would never take place. 
To say the science of political economy does not concern itself 
with consumption is like saying the science of astronomy does 
not concern itself with the planets. 

Mr. George evidently labored under the old notion that 
production and distribution are distinct and separate move- 
ments, for he says on the same page: “But in that higher 
state of humanity where separate units, each moved to action 
by the motive of satisfying individual desires, codperate to pro- 
duction, there necessarily arises when the product has been 
obtained, the question of its distribution.” 

The question of distribution does not arise as a proposi- 
tion after production has taken place. Distribution is an in- 
separable part of the process of production. Wages, which 
are a vital item of distribution, are a primary and original part 
of the cost of production. They must be paid even in advance 
of any considerable production and always contemporaneously 
with it. Rent and interest are also elements of distribution 
which have to be provided for in advance of the production. 
Profit only is the residual element of distribution which re- 
mains after production is completed. Nothing the old school 
economists ever wrote,was more confusing and misleading than 
Mr. George’s idea of distribution. 

In short, Mr. George’s last book is wholly unlike the first. 
Progress aud Poverty was a strong, clear, virile book. It stood 
for an idea which it represented in powerful, eloquent, plausible 
English; the present work on the contrary is a labored, strag- 
gling discussion which throughout bears evidence that the 
author’s own mind was not clear on the subject upon which he 
was writing; that in undertaking to clarify the reasoning of 
other writers he only beclouded the point and meaning of his 
own deliverance. 
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A Civil Service Reform Handbook* 


Civil Service Reform is the somewhat well-worn topic dis- 
cussed by Mr. William Harrison Clarke in a small volume of 
256 pages. The competitive examination system has so mani- 
festly come to stay that any very elaborate defence of it at the 
present time seems almost superfluous. The system is the 
product not of argument but of experience. Whatever has 
established itself and can prove its continued necessity to 
society is in little danger of being overthrown. Whether or 
not the fear of an impending reversion to the spoils system 
was the motive that induced adding another book to the vol- 
uminous literature of civil service reform, we of course do not 
know, but it can hardly be said that the present contribution 
fills any very deeply felt want. 

The need at present is not so much defence of the civil 
service reform idea as improvement in its methods of operation 
and the adoption of a somewhat more rational viewpoint as to 
the basis and necessary limits of the system. The chief de- 
fects at present, probably, are an unnecessarily large amount 
of red tape, and the requirement of tests inappropriate to the 
positions to be filled. Furthermore, tenure of office ought not 
to be made so secure and so beyond the reach of prompt dis- 
cipline as to diminish the efficiency of service or the harmoni- 
ous carrying out of lines of work or policy designed by heads 
of departments. Public employees whose duties are of a mere 
perfunctory character should not be discharged because of 
their political beliefs. But it seems to us that the law should 
be interpreted so as to give appointing officers a large latitude 
in weeding out undesirable employees. Efficiency of service, 
upon which the civil service reform advocates very properly 
lay great stress, requires this freedom in public quite as much 
as in private business. The danger of wholesale removals in 
order to fill positions with partisan adherents is guarded against 
as well as possible by the fact that appointments must be 
made from the lists of the successful candidates in the com- 
petitive examinations. 


*T7he Civil Service Law: A Defence of its Principles, etc., by William Harrison 
Clarke. M. T. Richardson Company,,New York, 1897. 256 pp. 
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There can be no serious objection to a rigid application 
of the merit system in public service so long as the necessary 
limits of such a system are clearly understood and borne in 
mind. The majority of public offices require the performance 
only of perfunctory duties, and these places should be filled 
by the competitive system, but offices which involve responsi- 
bility for any line of public policy ought to be held by men in 
sympathy with that policy. In such cases the partisan ele- 
ment must and should enter as one of the determining factors, 
because the important thing is not merely to perform a cer- 
tain routine of duties but to carry out a policy which the peo- 
ple have demanded at the polls. 

Mr. Clarke’s suggestion, therefore, that chief office-holders 
as well as subordinate should have the right of applying for 
reinstatement to a Board of Appeals in connection with the 
Civil Service Commission seems to us a complete mistake. 
This is the very danger into which enthusiastic adherents of 
the competitive examination system are most likely to fall. 
They fail to see how much more important is the carrying out 
promptly and effectively of the people’s will on great public 
questions than mere clerical efficiency. It would be an im- 
portant contribution to civil service reform literature if some 
of its prominent advocates would draw the distinction between 
accurate book-keeping and responsible carrying out of public 
policies, strongly and carefully, and recognize the necessity of 
partisan action under a democratic system of government. 
Mr. Clarke does not make this contribution, and, in fact, adds 
nothing new to the discussion of the subject. His volume 
may be useful, however, as a handbook of civil service reform 
argument, conveniently grouping together the facts connected 
with the movement and a long line of representative opinions 
on the subject. 
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Among the Magazines 


SOME OPINIONS ON ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE 

In the North American Review for May, Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott makes a strong plea for “An Anglo-American Under- 
standing.” ‘Let Great Britain and the United States work 
together for the world’s civilization,” says Dr. Abbott, “ and, 
on the one hand, no reactionary forces can withstand their 
combined influence; and on the other, no imagination can 
estimate the pecuniary and the political advantages, first to 
these two nations, and next to the whole world, which would 
come from such a combination. Whoever in either country 
sows discord between the two is, whether he knows it or not, 
the political and commercial enemy of both countries, and the 
enemy of the world’s civilization. 


Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of Reviews, says, 
in the May number of that periodical : 

“ The attitude of England at the present juncture is in 
very agreeable contrast to that which she assumed when, late 
in the ten years’ Cuban war, we were disposed to inter- 
vene. ‘ 
“‘ Nothing would be more incomprehensible to these Eng- 
lishmen—the very men who in that country are the leaders in 
movements for peace and arbitration—than the language and 
conduct of certain gentlemen in the United States who have 
clamored for peace at any price. These Americans have 
either totally ignored the conditions that prevail in Cuba or 
else have boldly taken the cynical position that Cuban distress 
is none of our concern. In their attempts to rebuke the na- 
tion’s real conscience, courage, and sense of duty, these men 
have only discredited their own claims to moral leadership.” 

The London Spectator evidently does not believe in the 
doctrine that England’s neutrality requires her to give Spain 
the benefit of every doubt that may arise. Speaking of the 
British government’s attitude it says: 

“In laying down the conditions which will govern their 
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neutrality we do not ask that the government should do any- 
thing which will injure Spain in the struggle, but we feel sure 
that if a choice between two courses has to be adopted, the 
government will be expected by public opinion here to adopt 
the course which will show friendliness'to the United States. 
We shall refrain from taking either side, but if it is necessary to 
show a bias the bias must be towards the States.” 





Hon. Richard Olney, Ex-Secretary of State, in the May 
Atlantic Monthly says of England and America: 

“ That they would be found standing together against any 
alien foe by whom either was menaced by destruction or ir- 
reparable calamity, it is not permissible to doubt. Nothing 
less could be expected of the close community between them 
in origin, speech, thought, literature, institutions, ideals—in 
the kind and degree of the civilization enjoyed by both. In 
that same community, and in codperation in good works which 
should result from it, lies, it is not too much to say, the best 
hope for the future not only of the two kindred peoples but 
of the human race itself.” 





A leading article in the London Contemporary Review for 
May discusses “‘ The Collision of the Old World and the New,” 
and concludes as follows: 

“We need insist upon no individual application, and upon 
no particular form for what we have described as the entente ; 
but we may insist upon two things. First, that the present 
crisis is a golden opportunity; and, next, that if ever there 
was a human institution of which it would net be absurd to 
say that it would make on the whole for the kingdom of God, 
it is a treaty of amity between the severed powers of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race.” 
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INSTITUTE WORK 


Announcement 


Although the lessons and regular outlines of reading, for 
students, were completed for the season in our May number, 
the Institute Work department will be continued through the 
summer. It will contain each month a lecture by Professor 
Gunton on some important topic of current interest, together 
with questions and discussion on the lecture. The regular 
Question Box will also be continued in this department. This 
month Professor Gunton takes for the subject of his lecture 
the public career of Mr. Gladstone,—a topic which the death 
of that great commoner has brought into universal discussion 
throughout the civilized world. The lecture is as follows : 


Gladstone’s Public Career 


In the death of William Ewart Gladstone, which occurred 
on Thursday the 19th of May, 1898, England, and for that 
matter the world, lost one of the most extraordinary charac- 
ters that has appeared onthe stage of public life during the 
nineteenth century. 

Mr. Gladstone was remarkable both for what he did do 
and for what he did not do. He was by tradition, instinct 
and interest, as well as by birth and family, of the mercantile 
middle class. Though he rose to the highest position in Eng- 
lish public life, he was wholly devoid of any smattering of 
aristocracy or aristocratic leanings. His father was a Liver- 
pool merchant of Scottish birth, whose interests were largely 
in the cotton trade of the southern states, so that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s early environment was in connection with trade, and 
mainly Lancashire trade. 

He was born in 1809, just after the factory system was 
established, and six years before that great decisive event in 
the first quarter of this century—the Battle of Waterloo. 

Most men who enter public life, particularly if they are 
men of strong character, begin with a theory or policy, and 
usually as that policy is consummated and adopted they 
become sterile, conservative, and sometimes fossilized obstruc- 
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tionists. This was conspicuously the case with Lord John 
Russell, who was the leader of the middle class part ot the 
movement which culminated in the first Reform Bill of 1832. 
Lord Palmerston was another conspicuous instance of this 
type of statesman. Though regarded as a Whig, which then 
meant Liberal, he became for the last fifteen years of his life 
an almost insurmountable obstruction to progressive legisla- 
tion. Even Bismarck has outlived his usefulness as a leader 
of public movements, and so very liberal a statesman as John 
Bright lingered a little too long on the platform of politics to 
keep in step with the progressive English political movements. 
During the last few years of his life the great Quaker states- 
man really became a deserter and an obstructionist, practically 
leaving the Liberal Party and joining the Tories in opposition 
to the Home Rule movement. 

Mr. Gladstone is, so far as I know, the one conspicuous 
example of a public man who rose to the very topmost notch 
of political power and leadership and was able to adapt him- 
self to, and actively participate in and help along, the latest 
and newest movements of political reform. In fact, he was 
completely devoid of any of the fossilizing elements of the pub- 
lic man; he was political elasticity itself. 

On the other hand, however, Mr. Gladstone was not a 
virile initiator nor in any sense a real leader. He began public 
life a highly educated young man, fresh from Oxford, a Tory, 
opposing everything that had in it any of the elements of pub- 
lic advance, and for the sixty-six years from that day to his 
death it is true of him asof no other man that he opposed and 
then espoused practically every forward movement of the 
English people. He was essentially a public opinion user, and 
never a public opinion producer. 

Just two years before the great middle class political land- 
mark in English history—the passage of the first Reform Bill— 
Mr. Gladstone graduated from Oxford, and was then, as I have 
said, a full-fledged Tory and protectionist, and in the first 
election after the Reform Bill of 1832, which took place the 
following year, Mr. Gladstone was chosen to represent New- 
market, a small “ pocket borough” controlled by the Duke of 
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Newcastle. He thus entered public life at the very birth of a 
new era of English history. 

The Reform Bill of 1832 was the enfranchisment of the 
middle class—those representing the middle-class and factory 
system as distinguished from the aristocracy or land-owning 
class. The agitation that had been going on in England for 
a dozen or more years preceding this really prepared the Eng- 
lish people for an extraordinary development of several par- 
allel movements of public reform. In 1819, the year the pres- 
ent Queen was born, an agitation began which contained in it 
the seeds of the two great politico-economic movements—the 
repeal of the corn laws and the extension of suffrage to 
the working people. They were combined ina single move- 
ment known as the Henry Hunt movement, which arose after 
the close of the Napoleonic wars. 

This agitation broke out in great force on the sixteenth 
of August, 1819, ina mass meeting held in Peterloo Square, 
Manchester. It was to be addressed by Henry Hunt, then 
a conspicuous representative of industrial and political reform 
The object of this meeting was to form a political movement 
on what in this country we would call a platform of three 
measures ; repeal of the corn laws, universal suffrage, and vote 
by ballot (secret vote). The government, hearing of the 
meeting, arranged to have troops on the scene and dispersed 
the gathering at the point of the bayonet, killing a large num- 
ber and injuring many more. This brutal outrage upon free 
speech has ever since been known as the Peterloo Massacre. 
Half a century later the now famous Free Trade Hall, built in 
commemoration of the repeal of the corn laws, was erected on 
the spot thus sanctified by the “ White Hat and Liberty” 
martyrs. 

This movement continued down to 1835, three years after 
the passage of the Reform Bill, when its leader, Henry Hunt, 
died. The Reform Bill having accomplished what there was 
of the suffrage demand for the middle class, the movement 
for giving the vote to workingmen was discouraged. The em- 
ploying or middle class in the new parliament, therefore, de- 
sired to concentrate all the efforts of the Henry Hunt move- 
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ment upon repeal of the corn laws, entirely ignoring the labor- 
ers’ interest in the franchise. This produced not only suspicion 
but a feeling of strong antagonism among the common people 
who constituted the rank and file of the Henry Hunt move- 
ment, and at the death of Mr. Hunt a new leader arose and a 
new movement was inaugurated. 

The new leader was an Irishman by the name of O’Connor, 
who took the place of Henry Hunt but introduced a new 
platform called the “ People’s Charter,” which, of course, was 
intended to be the Magna Charta of the nineteenth century. 
This new movement, instead of having three planks or propo- 
sitions in its platform, had six. They were: universal suffrage, 
vote by ballot, annual parliaments, payment of members, no 
property qualifications, and equal electoral districts. The re- 
peal of thecorn laws was dropped out, because it became obvi- 
ous to the leaders of the truly democratic movement that the 
middle manufacturing class, who had just acauired the fran- 
chise, not only did not want workingmen to vote also but that 
they wanted the repeal of the corn laws mainly that they might 
have cheaper food, and thereby secure cheaper labor, in the 
hope of being able to acquire foreign markets. Here, 
then, the movement split into two. In 1839 the Anti-Corn 
Law League was organized, which was the bitter antagonist 
of the Chartist movement. 

Concurrently with all this arose the short-hour movement, 
demanding factory legislation restricting the hours of labor for 
women and children. Out of these arose all the progressive 
movements that have characterized English history during the 
last sixty years. 

In all of these Mr. Gladstone participated, with the ex- 
ception of the Chartist movement, which was finally disrupted 
by the arrest and imprisonment of some fifty of its leaders ir 
1848. Mr. Gladstone has opposed, and finally approved, al- 
most every proposition in all these movements. First he was 
a protectionist, but in 1834 he was made Junior Lord of the 
Treasury under Sir Robert Peel, and soon allied himself with 
the revenue or tariff reformers, ultimately becoming an out 
and out free-trader. On all the measures for factory legisla- 
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tion, beginning with the act of 1833 and continuing until 1847, 
he was always in the opposition, acting with the manufactur- 
ers and free-traders against such factory legislation. It must 
be said to his credit, however, that after the factory acts had 
been in operation ten years, when the proposition was made 
to extend similar legislation to other than the cotton indus- 
tries, Mr. Gladstone in common with Mr. Roebuck, Sir James 
Graham and others, became a convert to this beneficent legis- 
lative policy and voted in favor of the measure, while John 
Bright remained an obdurate opponent. 

Mr. Gladstone was a strong churchman and defender of 
the established religion, which excluded alike Catholics and 
Jews from parliament, but after continuous opposition he 
finally “jumped the fence” and voted for the admission of 
Jews into parliament. 

Under the Palmerston administration—1859—with Earl 
Russell as Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Gladstone became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Here was another period of re- 
markable interest, both to England and this country. During 
this time our Civil War arose. On this momentous question 
of slavery or freedom—the great problem of human advance 
of the century—Mr. Gladstone was on the side of slavery and 
barbarism. He delivered in Liverpool a glowing eulogy on 
Jefferson Davis, and used his influence with the administra- 
tion to recognize the belligerency of the South and encourage 
the breaking of the blockade. He did this mainly, no doubt, 
because his financial interests were centered in the cotton mar- 
ket of Liverpool. 

During this time an experience which has no parallel in 
the history of the world occurred. The English people, espe- 
cially in Lancashire, were great sufferers from the war. Up to 
that time Lancashire had generally relied upon the United 
States for its raw cotton ; consequently the blockade which pre- 
vented southern cotton from going to Liverpool created an 
industrial depression the like of which was never known in 
England before or since. It is known as the “ cotton panic.” 
The people of Lancashire for nearly two years were in a state 
of simple starvation, toward the latter end even living on one 
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meal aday. Factories were closed and but little work given, 
now and then, just to keep the people from starving. A des- 
perate effort was made, and encouraged by the government of 
Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone, to create a public sentiment 
in Lancashire, by in reality appealing to the influence of empty 
stomachs, in favor of breaking the blockade. The people were 
told, of course, that if the blockade could be broken their fac- 
tories would start and prosperity would again return. Fora 
time it seemed as though this might have some little success. 
There was a ripple of response. But about this time came 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, and from that moment 
no argument and no power of persuasion, not even Angel 
Gabriel himself, could have influenced the people of Lanca- 
shire to lend any countenance or favor to the southern cause. 
From the moment emancipation of the slaves was definitely 
made the motto of the North, even starvation had no influence 
on the sentiment of the Lancashire workingmen. With empty 
stomachs but burning hearts they marched from town to town, 
sometimes as much as twenty miles, to attend mass meetings 
in some instances of one hundred and in others as many as five 
hundred thousand strong, to protest against the government 
interfering in favor of the South. Indeed, it may be said that 
at the darkest hour of the Republic the hand of England was 
kept back from aiding the enemy by the persistent and inde- 
fatigable demonstrations and protestations of the workingmen 
of the North of England. And, it may be remembered, these 
very workingmen were at that time practically undergoing 
starvation because of the war. This fact has never been suffi- 
ciently recognized by the American people. Mr. Beecher, 
when he visited England, saw it and recognized it and when 
the history of that period is fully written the starving laborers 
of Lancashire will be credited with doing much to save the life 
of this Republic at its most critical and darkest hour. In all 
this, I say, Mr. Gladstone was on the other side. 

Immediately after this terrible depression resulting from 
our war, and partly, perhaps, as a result of the leisure created 
during this time, the movement which had received a severe 
check by the overthrow of the Chartists in 1848 and the suc- 
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cess of the Anti-Corn Law agitation,—the movement, I say, for 
extension of the franchise to workingmen was again taken up. 
There were two things which greatly helped this revival of the 
demand for the ballot by the laborers; the half-time school 
law which was adopted in 1844, and the ten-hour law which 
culminated in 1847, largely aided by the landed Tories to spite 
the manufacturing capitalists for having repealed the corn 
laws. These laws gave the working people in all the North 
of England particular opportunities for discussion and study 
of public affairs. The cessation of industry to which I have 
just referred, resulting from our war, led to an educational 
movement. 

Upon the disruption of Chartism the codperative move- 
ment started in Rochdale, which is still its home. This move- 
ment took the form of establishing codperative stores, mainly 
in retail business; but in most cases they proceeded either to 
lease or to erect a permanent building in which a public hall 
was always regarded as a necessary appointment. This re- 
sulted from the difficulty of finding places for public meeting 
to agitate public reforms. Before this most public meetings 
had been held in churches and school rooms, the Episcopal 
Church being most available ; and the Episcopal Church always 
being Tory it was difficult to obtain permission for working- 
men to hold radical political meetings. This new provision 
for large public halls was a great stimulus to public meetings, 
which were very largely held on Sundays. During the panic 
created by our war these codperative associations used these 
halls for almost daily meetings to discuss the news and inter- 
ests of the war, and in addition established free schools for 
adults where they could learn to read the newspapers and so 
increase their incentive for participation in public agitation. 
This had an excellent effect in keeping the people from indulg- 
ing in more vicious forms of entertainment, and was highly 
educational. 

Consequently when, in 1865, at the close of the war, the 
parliamentary election occurred, there was a renewal of the 
demand for extension of the suffrage. In the election of 1865 
this became a distinct issue. Mr. Gladstone, though always 
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having opposed this demand, announced himself in favor of 
the movement and was triumphantly elected in that year. 
When the new parliament met, in 1856, he introduced what 
was called his “six-pound franchise’’ bill, which meant that 
all laborers who paid six pounds a year rent in the boroughs 
should have a vote. In the counties, that is, in the districts 
outside the boroughs, the franchise requirement was fifteen 
pounds, which put it entirely beyond the reach of working- 
men, for that was more than most of them in the counties 
earned. This measure, however, was defeated by a counter 
proposition, introduced by that cunning Israelite who was then 
leader of the Tories—Benjamin Disraeli—afterwards Lord 
Beaconsfield. He introduced a proposition, for the purpose 
only of party tactics, to have the new franchise based upon a 
“ rate-paying” or tax-paying qualification, instead of a rent- 
paying qualification, a distinction with no essential difference. 

This political trick—for a trick it was—caused John Bright 
to dub the new measure the “ rat-catchers’ franchise.” To 
understand the significance of this one needs to know that in 
England therejare a great many people who make aliving by go- 
ing around the country with a box on their backs containing 
three or four ferrets, and with two or three terrier dogs, offer- 
ing their services tocatch and kill rats—professional rat-catchers 
—and to do this these rat-catchers have to pay a special license 
fee ; so the new franchise, which was a rate-payers’ or tax pay- 
ers’ franchise, would give a special privilege to rat-catchers (a 
very inferior class of people) while it would exclude a very 
large number of non-rate-paying workingmen. Curiously 
enough, however, this trick succeeded and the rat-catchers’ 
franchise was adopted. However, it wasa great extension of 
the suffrage. 

This brings up a peculiarity of the English Legislature. 
When a bill is introduced into the House of Commons by the 
government, there are always what are called “ vital clauses ” in 
the bill, that is, clauses which contain the principle of the 
measure. If these clauses are rejected it is regarded as part of 
the political honor of the ministry to resign, and the opposi- 
tion is called into power. When Disraeli’s amendment was 
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carried, therefore, and Mr. Gladstone’s measure, being the 
franchise clause, was defeated, he resigned, and the Tory gov- 
ernment was called in with Lord Derby as Prime Ministerand 
Disraeli as Chancellor of the Exchequer and spokesman of the 
House of Commons. In taking office Lord Derby declared 
that he did so for the avowed purpose of stemming the tide of 
democracy ; to prevent, in other words, the passage of any re- 
form bill further extending the franchise. But the new min- 
istry had no sooner gotten into harness than Lord Derby dis- 
covered that his policy of stemming the tide of democracy was 
futile; that if he longer undertook to stem the tide cf democ- 
racy it would wash him off his feet. So in 1867 the Tories, 
who hated the extension of the franchise, introduced a meas- 
ure more radical than that which they had previously defeated. 
The Liberals being mainly in favor of the extension, and Mr. 
Gladstone having been committed to it, helped the measure 
along and it passed. 

it is the political policy in England, always, after an exten- 
sion of the franchise, to dissolve parliament and have an elec- 
tion, so that the newly enfranchised voters may have an oppor- 
tunity to make their influence felt on the complexion of parlia- 
ment and the government. 

Just before the adjournment of parliament, however, Mr. 
Gladstone performed another political feat. For a matter of 
twenty years there had been a more or less active agitation 
against the Established Church, by the nonconformists or dis- 
senters. The Episcopal Church being largely a political insti- 
tution it was insisted by the dissenters that this political con- 
nection should be severed—that religion should be a matter of 
individual conscience and not of politics and government. This 
was more or less favored by the advanced Liberals, for the 
Episcopal Church was always a Tory institution. During this 
period to which I have referred, from 1860 to 1865, among 
other public meetings many were held on this subject, and so a 
public sentiment had been created for the disestablishment of 
the Episcopal Church as well as extension of the suffrage. Not- 
withstanding that Mr. Gladstone was preéminently and thor- 
oughly an Episcopalian and an ardent advocate of the church 
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and state union, he saw that this was the coming movement— 
a movement which the new voters would take to and were 
asking for. The Established Church in Ireland was a most far- 
cical institution, really an outrage on the principles of religious 
freedom, and so Mr. Gladstone hit upon the plan of proposing 
so disestablish it. To that end he introduced, in 1868, the now 
famous resolution committing the government to this policy, 
which of course the Tory government entirely rejected; and 
when the election came under the extended franchise the new 
question thus emphasized was the issue, and Mr. Gladstone was 
returned to parliament with one hundred and twenty majority 
in the House of Commons, the largest majority ever given to. 
any minister during this century. 

This led to the bitterest kind of agitation. The landed 
aristocracy were up in arms as never before, and the stronger 
they protested the bolder Mr. Gladstone grew, and he became 
a veritable disestablisher. His measure was passed triumph- 
antly by the House of Commons, and bitterly opposed in the 
House of Lords, but the conditions were so overwhelming, the 
tidal wave was so powerful, and Gladstone supported by 
public sentiment was so determined, that the House of Lords,. 
as on many other occasions, preferred compromise to conflict 
and the bill became a law. This bill confiscated the property 
of the Irish Episcopal Church and devoted most of the revenues 
to education. 

At the same time Mr. Gladstone introduced another meas- 
ure, partly perhaps as punishment for the Tories and partly in 
accordance with the expanding liberal views, which was to 
abolish purchase of position in the army. It had become no- 
torious that the army and the church were the means of pro- 
viding for the incompetent sons of the aristocracy. If they 
had brilliance enough, if they had ability enough, they could 
get positions by promotion; if they were too stupid or cow- 
ardly for that, then commissions could be purchased to give 
them places in the army. This practically prevented any rise 
from the ranks for merit. Mr. Gladstone introduced a bill 
abolishing purchase of positions in the army, making the posi- 
tions depend on merit. 
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This indeed was a great step, but it was a more deadly 
blow at the influence of effete aristocracy than anything that 
had yet occurred. The House of Lords refused to endorse this. 
Lord Derby entered a solemn protest to Her Majesty, and filed 
it as a dying record in the archives of the House of Lords. 
The House of Lords and the Queen were against Gladstone, 
but Gladstone was not of the aristocracy, he was of the people, 
and he was now unrelenting. He quietly informed Her Majesty 
that she would better sign the bill over the head of the House 
of Lords, and if she did not the House of Commons might feel 
it necessary to cut off the voting of supplies, and she would 
have to support the army and navy and the expensive civil list 
out of her own private purse. Nothing was ever quite so effi- 
cacious with Queen Victoria as revenue, and, reluctant as she 
was, she signed the bill and hated Gladstone for it ever after- 
wards. Gladstone had indeed become the “ great commoner.” 

In 1870, through an adverse vote on Catholic education in 
Ireland, Mr. Gladstone resigned. Another agitation was under- 
taken for extension of the franchise, this time to the agricul- 
tural laborers—that is, to the counties. Mr. Gladstone took up 
the cause of this reform. In i874 the life of parliament, 
which is seven years, had expired; a new election took place 
and the Liberal Party was again successful. The Queen, hating 
Gladstone, declined to ask him to form the ministry. She sent 
for Lord Hartington, who has since become a Tory Unionist, 
but the popularity of Gladstone was so great, the people’s con- 
fidence in him so strong, that Hartington knew he could not 
form a Cabinet and frankly told Her Majesty that he could not 
do it and that, whatever she might think, she would have to 
send for Gladstone, for if any other man should form the min- 
istry the House of Commons would not support him. There- 
fore the people were stronger than the Queen, and Gladstone 
had to be sent for, and he organized the government. 

The same year, with the aid of Mr. Gladstone, the 9} hour 
factory law was adopted, which is the most liberal law in the 
world for factory operatives, with the single exception of that 
in force in New Jersey. 

In a later administration (1884), Mr. Gladstone reported 
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another bill for extension of the franchise, which was adopted 
with comparative ease, and the agricultural laborers then, for 
the first time, received the vote. 

During this administration another peculiar political feat 
was performed by Mr. Gladstone. The Irish party, under the 
leadership of Parnell, came vigorously to the front at this time 
demanding Home Rule. Mr. Gladstone was as much opposed 
to Home Rule as he had been to the extension of the franchise 
or to the factory legislation. He resisted the demands of the 
Parnellites and finally introduced what is known as the cloture, 
which is “ gag law”’ in parliament, and through that process he 
put Parnell and several of his comrades in jail. But the Home 
Rule agitation went on and became the popular political issue, 
and Mr. Gladstone, true to his temperament and character, be- 
came converted, not by argument but by political momentum, 
to home rule. He made an arrangement with Parnell and his 
comrades, while in jail, by which they supported the Liberal 
party, and they were soon liberated. In this agitation Mr. 
Gladstone took up the Irish cause and became an ardent and 
able advocate of Home Rule. 

This was the last great political movement of his life. He 
led it to a successful issue, so far as parliament was concerned, 
and he introduced a measure which was, after many modifica- 
tions, a sweeping instrument. It was passed by a good ma- 
jority in the House of Commons, but it caused a split in the 
ranks of the Liberal Party. Joseph Chamberlain, the now 
famous Secretary for the Colonies, and John Bright, Lord Hart- 
ington and a number of other Liberals, deserted, became mug- 
wumps, and joined the Tory party against the demand for 
Home Rule. Lord Hartington was clearly influenced by the 
fact of being heir to the title of Duke of Devonshire, who was 
the great Irish landowner, which title he has since acquired. 
Mr. Chamberlain evidently saw that he could make a strong 
hit with the distinctly English people against the Irish, which 
would give him political strength ; he really wanted to be Prime 
Minister and push Mr. Gladstone, who had been his political 
creator, aside. 

However, the split in the party did not prevent the bill from 
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passing the House of Commons, but it was literally “jumped 
on” in the House of Lords. So completely was it defeated in 
the House of Lords, disruption in the ranks of the Liberals 
was so serious, and Mr. Gladstone’s eyes failing him and his 
general health giving way by virtue of old age, that he finally 
retired from public life, leaving the establishment of Home 
Rule as his last demand on the English people for political 
justice. 

It should be remarked here that in all this change of front, 
in all this seeming vacillation or indecision on the part of Mr. 
Gladstone, he never was charged with political dishonesty ; he 
was never suspected of changing his politics or political decision 
for any other than a sincere motive,—a suspicion that probably 
no other man that ever lived could have escaped. He was con- 
servative towards all new movements, but willing to aid as fast 
as public demand seemed to justify them. He was the very 
embodiment of the doctrine enunciated by Lincoln in his famous 
remark to Wendell Phillips when the latter was expressing his 
impatience with Lincoln in not declaring for the abolition of 
slavery. Lincoln said: Mr. Phillips, my position is different 
from yours. Your function is to make public opinion; mine 
is to use it. Goon and make public opinion and I will use it 
as fast as you can make it. Gladstone was a user of public 
opinion. He was preéminently a man of the century, who was 
never sufficiently anchored to an idea to become an obstruc- 
tionist after a sufficient public demand was expressed for it. 
He is a monumental example of a great man with conservatism 
enough seldom to be rash, but with human sympathy, political 
elasticity, and active mentality enough to always jump upon 
the progressive van of political advance and aid in the accom- 
plishment of whatever freedom it seemed safe to give. Having 
once espoused a progressive movement, moreover, he never 
turned back. 

In this sense, therefore, Mr. Gladstone will stand out for- 
ever as a great man; not so much as a profound political philos- 
opher with deep convictions, but as an honest, enthusiastic, in- 
fluential statesman whose actions were controlled more by sym- 
pathy with progress than by pride of tradition. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Question.—You spoke of Mr. Gladstone being on the 
side of the South during the Civil War in this country. Did 
he not afterwards change on that point and agree that the 
North was right ? 


Answer.—N ot during the critical time of the war. Yet of 
course he was friendly to this country afterwards and, from his 
general attitude, it would be proper to conclude that he 
thought the North was right. The real criticism on him, however, 
is that he ever should have been on the other side. That a 
man with his culture, and after thirty years of public life in 
England, at the age of fifty-three should endorse a slave-hold- 
ing rebellion, is to my mind a severe criticism and shows that 
it was not personal insight or profound conviction but the in- 
fluence of the growth of public sentiment that was the controll- 
ing, or rather convincing, thing with Mr. Gladstone. Not that 
he was dishonest in his position, either before or after, but 
rather that his views of public policy rested upon so slight a 
foundation that he could honestly hold them either way. 

Question.—Was not Mr. Gladstone more useful as a states- 
man by reason of his elasticity and ability to change with the 
new movements of his times than if he had stubbornly adhered 
to one idea, and outlived his usefulness ? 

Answer.—Yes, he was in a certain sense more useful than 
if he had been a narrow, non-progressive obstructionist, stub- 
bornly adhering to one idea; but if, on the other hand, he had 
been a political philosopher and grasped the principles of indus- 
trial and political progress sufficiently to have been right in the 
beginning, instead of only at the end, of the great movements, 
he might have been a permanently great leader and profound 
statesman instead of being a constantly shifting quality in 
English politics. I do not wish to convey the idea that Mr. 
Gladstone has not been a very useful man in public life. In- 
deed he has probably been the most useful man of the century ; 
that is to say, his power of eloquence and personal integrity as 
a parliamentary leader furnished a great political instrument 
that could be used in aid of public movements after they had 
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reached a certain stage of popularity that vouchsafed success. 


Question.—Do you not think it correct to call Gladstone 
the greatest public man of the century? 

Answer.—In some senses, yes, Mr. Gladstone was the 
greatest publicman of thecentury. It should never be forgotten 
that in all the changes of position Mr. Gladstone made he never 
once turned back. All his changes were forward. He first op- 
posed and then approved and aided the reform movements; 
but in all cases, having mounted the van, he never took a retro- 
gressive step. And perhaps the most striking feature of this 
is that nobody ever seriously charged him with dishonesty. 
Were a public man to undergo such changes of attitude in this 
country, he would be abused well-nigh unto death for political 
hypocrisy and the vilest kind of sinister motives. There was 
something about Mr. Gladstone’s character which forbade any 
such impeachment. He seemed to be proof against any serious 
reflections on his integrity. 


Question Box 


The questions intended for this department must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer. This is not required for publication, but as an evidence of 
good faith. Anonymous correspondents will be ignored. 


Editor Gunton’s Magazine: I understand that you had an 
article in your Magazine recently against the practice of tipping. 
I have missed it; but will you not kindly tell your readers 
briefly what your exact position in the matter is? 

E. C. D. 


Our article on the “‘ Economic Effects of Tipping ” was in 
the July issue, 1896. Briefly stated, our objection to tipping is, 
that it is unsatisfactory to the patron, uncertain to the re- 
cipient, and in the long runs tends only to reduce wages to 
those who receive it. The wages of waiters, barbers, coachmen 
and others, who are accustomed to receiving tips, are governed 
by the same principle as those of masons, carpenters and 
factory workers, namely, by the general standard of living 
of their class. If the income is from two sources the aggregate 
will be about the same as if it were all from one source. That 
is why the wages of waiters are the smallest where the tips are 
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the largest, and why the wages of all people, who are in the 
habit of receiving tips, are smaller than those who receive no 
tips. The same is true of laborers who are allowed to keep a 
cow or a pig or cultivate a small piece of land; their wages are 
invariably in proportion less than those who receives no such 
perquisites. The real mistake is that those who receive tips 
think their income is larger by the amount, whereas their reg- 
ular wages are smaller. 


Editor GUNTON’S MAGAZINE: As I understand you, one 
of the objects of the repeal of the corn laws in England was to 
get cheaper bread and hence lower wages. Did it actually re- 


sult in any decrease in wages ? 
J. H. P., Boston, Mass. 


No. There was no perceptible decrease in wages, and for 
two very effective reasons. First, the price of wheat did not 
fall after the repeal of the corn laws as was expected. The 
first year after the repeal (1847) the price rose 28 per cent. 
During the first ten years after the repeal of the corn laws, 
1847-1856 inclusive, the average price was actually higher than 
at the time of the repeal or for the six years preceding. From 
1841 to 1846 the average price of wheat was 54s. 8d. a quarter. 
For the ten years after the repeal the price was about 55s. 5d. 

Another fact which prevented wages from falling was the 
introduction of the ten-hour system. The ten-hour law was 
passed in 1847, the year after the repeal of the corn laws. The 
boon to the English workpeople of giving them an hour or 
more extra leisure a day was a great increase in their social 
opportunities and a stimulant to their increased social demands, 
which soon showed itself in a general increased demand for an 
advance of wages. In fact, it is from this that the improve- 
ment in the wage condition of the English laborer really dates. 
So that while the repeal of the corn laws did not immediately 
accomplish what was expected in bringing lower prices of 
food, the ten-hour law did create exactly what was expected, 
viz., a social stimulant among the working classes for higher 
wages. 
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A WORD TO ADVERTISERS 


is sufficient for they are nearly always 
wise, and so the publisher of Gunton’s 


wishes to say just that word. 


It is a well-known fact among publishers, 
and perhaps among advertisers, that many a 
periodical has been built up at the expense 
of the advertiser. In other words the ad- 
vertiser makes circulation possible, instead 


of circulation making advertising profitable. 


Gunton’s is now in its eighth year. It 
has never sought the patronage of the ad- 
veriising public but has worked unceasingly 
for a strong and high-class circulation. This 
it has at last attained and can now ask with 


confidence for a share of your patronage. 


Please address the Advertising Manager, 
41 Union Square, New York. 
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WHICH ARE THEY ? 


Never before has so much thought been expended upon 
the selection of books for private libraries. It is impossible 
to read all the works of all the great authors, but we should read 
at least what Lowell calls the ** supreme books ’’—those which 
are, as he terms it, the beacon lights of literature, These will 
give what is best, what ought to be known and about all that 
need be known of each great author. 


For a choice of the “‘ Creat Books,’’ the pub- 
lishers have availed themselves of the services of the following 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION: 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE WILLIAM R. HARPER 
THOMAS B. REED AINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD 
ROSSITER JOHNSON, Eopiror-in-Cuier 


The range of selection is commensurate with the whole scope of human thought 
and touches every department of literature. It brings the reader in contact with 
wise and witty men of all ages and civilizations. Every work in the entire series 
is given complete. No ‘‘ extracts.’’ 


DISTINGUISHED ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CONTRIBUTORS 


Prefatory Articles by great living writers introduce che several authors, 
giving the reader an insight into the life of each author represented in the series, 
his place in literature, and the character and value of his work. These articles are 
from the pens of the scholars or critics best fitted to write on the authors or books 
of which they treat. For instance: JOSIAH ROYCE, of HARVARD, writes on 
PLATO; EDWARD EVERETT HALE on DE For; HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOF- 
FORD on CHARLOTTE BRONTE ; THOMAS B. REED on “GREAT ORATORS” ; and 
FRANK R. STOCKTON on “FAMOUS SHORT STORIES.” A few of the other 
contributors are: ANDREW LANG, JOHN P. MAHAFFY, OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
Dublin; MONCURE D. CONWAY, WILLIAM E. H. LECKY, THE HISTORIAN ; 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, and WILLIAM J. ROLFE, THE SHAKE- 
SPEARIAN SCHOLAR. 

The Worild’s Great Books will be published in fine library style, printed 
from new plates, and will contain numerous illustrations, including full-page 
portraits of the authors. In mechanical execution each volume will approximate 
perfect book-making, and the production of the entire series will constitute one of 
the most extensive and important literary enterprises ever undertaken. 


COMPLETE LIST NOW READY 


On request, we shall be pleased to send you the final list as decided upon by the 
Committee of Selection, with full particulars, specimen pages and engravings. 
We believe that students of literature will agree that this list does not contain one 
volume that ought to have been omitted. Yet we believe that the books indispen- 
sable to every well selected library are included. 

Those who apply promptly for information will place themselves 
in a position to participate in the introductory distribution of the first edition. First 
edition subscribers will also receive a reduction from the regular subscription price 


o 1e completed work. 
iat D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 


Variorum Edition of Shakespeare 
Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Ph.D., LL.D., L-H.D. 


Royal octavo volumes, Superfine toned paper. Extra cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, 
$4.00 per volume. Half morocco, gilt top, in sets only, $55.co. 


The Winter’s Tale (Volume XI now ready) 


‘* America has had the honor of having produced the very best and most complet 
edition, so far as it has gone, of our great national poet. For text, illustration, comment 
ary, and criticism it leaves nothing to be desired.”—Blackweod’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. HAMLET. Two Volumes. 


| 
“‘ Horace Howard Furness is probably } It is a source of much satisfaction to 
the most thorough Shakespearean student | find that this, the most exhaustive work on 
who has ever lived, and this work is a monu- any one of Shakespeare’s plays, comes 
ment of learning, of patient research, and | from America.”—Zendon Atheneum 
of intelligent application such as has rarely ; 
been produced in the world of literature.” 
Boston Courier. 


THE TEMPEST. 

‘* Like its predecessors, it will be wel- 
comed by every one critically interested in 
thetextof Shakespeare. When wesay that 
the volume embraces some four hundred 
and sixty pages, it may be inferred how | 
large the mass ofillustrative matter has here | ROMEO AND JULIET. 
been gathered together. Dr, Furness is sn ieee 
facile princeps as an editor, and what he has This is the most valuable work recently 
brought to bear in elucidation of the text contributed to our Shakespearean literature, 
is both judicious and exhaustive.”—/Vor sh | 2nd America has the honor of producing 
British Daily Mail. | the best and completest edition of Shakes- 

| peare’s immortal plays.”—Birmingham 
AS YOU LIKE IT. | (England) Doily /’cst. 

‘* America has the honor of having pro- 
duced the very best and most complete 
edition, so far as it has gone, of our great 
national poet. For text, illustration, com- 
mentary, and criticism it leaves nothing to 
be desired.”"—Blackwoad’s Edinburgh 
Magazine. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
‘** A large and extremely handsome vol- | 

ume, with every perfection of mechanical | KING LEAR. 

features, containing the text of the first ‘*The most indefatigably and enthusiastic 
folio, with notes that enable one to study | lover of Shakespeare could not obtain an 
Shakespeare as the Greek poetsarestudied, | equal amount of literary light without 
weighing every phrase, every word, every | spending years in ransacking the libraries.” 
syllable."—New York World. —Harper’s Monthly Magaztne. 


MACBETH. 


‘* Columns might be written on the value 

| of this work to the Shakespearean student 

and scholar, but it only becomes necessary 

to say that it is invaluable.”"—Aoston Eun- 
ing Travekr. 


OTHELLO. 


‘* The whole isa library boiled down into 
a volume, and for ninety-nine readers and 
students out of a hundred infinitely more 
convenient and useful than the multitudin- 
ous originals." —Boston Literury World. 
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For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of expense, upon receipt 
of price by the Publishers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715-717 Market St., Philadelphia 














Edited by John Clark Ridpath, LL.D. 
College Course of Education 
Free to Readers of the Arena. 


In the current number of The Arena is inaugurated a College Course of Educa- 

tion, comprising the following subjects : 
All branches of English, Geography, Physiology, Civil Government, 
Political Economy, History, Arithmetic, American Literature, etc. 
Special Courses for those more advanced in these subjects ; and in 
the Science of Government and Higher Mathematics, Special 
Courses for Teachers, in Journalism, and in Law, and a Special 
Course in Commercial Law. 

A thorough course in any or all of these subjects is obtainable by readers of THE 
ARENA without the outlay of a single dollar, thus presenting a magnificent and 
unprecedented opportunity for self-advancement to ambitious young journalists, 
lawyers, teachers, and students in general. THE ARENA is enabled to make 
this offer through special arrangement with one of the leading State Normal 
Colleges. 


For full particulars see THE ARENA, or address 


The Arena Company, Boston, Mass. 
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BIBLIOTHECA SACRA 


A Religious and Sociological Quarterly 
CONDUCTED BY 
G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, Z. SWIFT HOLBROOK, 
Oberlin, Ohio. Chicago, Ill. 

Associate Editors: Edwards A. Park, Frank H. Foster, Judson Smith, D W. Simon, 

Wm. M. Barbour, Samuel Ives Curtiss, Chas. F. Thwing, A. A. Berle, W. E. Barton, 

k. H. Johnson, Jacob Cooper, E. W. Bemis and Newell Dwight Hillis. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

DEAR MR. HOLBROOK : 

I want to say how much pleased lam with the Bibliotheca Sacra under the management of Pro- 
fessor Wright and yourself. The combination of theology and sociology presents to Christian people what 
they need. Your aim seems to be to combine progress and conservatism. I regard this as most important, 
for it seems to me the conservative spirit is the only basis of continuous progress. 

With best wishes for abundant success, Faithfully yours, 
RicHARD T. ELy. 
Single Number, 75 cents. Yearly Subscription, $3 oo. 
For Spec al Terms for 1898 to new subscribers and Samp‘e Pages, address 
BIBLIOTHECA SACRA CO., Oberlin, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 


A Quarterly Magazine Devoted to the Consideration 
of City Problems from the Standpoint of the 
Taxpayer and Citizen. 


Vol. |, (806 pp.), 1897, contains — upon the following important and timeiy 
opics: 
Should New York Own Its Gas Supply? A Controversy. 
Recreation Piers. 
The Relations of the City and the State. 
The Finances of New York City. 
Municipal Statistical Offices in Europe. 
The Gas Question in Philadelphia. 
Public vs. Private Operation of Street Railways. 
Improved Tenement Houses for American Cities. 
Greater New York a Century Hence. 
Municipal Progress in San Francisco. 
Municipalization of Electric Light and Power. 
And many others of equal:interest and importance. 
The March issue was entirely devoted to 


A Bibliography of Municipal Administration and City Conditions 





By ROBERT C. BROOKS. Paper, 8vo., pp. 224. 50c. separately. 


Each number contains a Bibliographical Index of all the literature that has 
appeared during the preceding quarter, thus making it possible to ascertain in a 
few moments what articles, pamphlets, books and reports have appeared upon 
any phase of city government. The Digests of Periodical Literature are exceed- 
ingly valuable to the busy reader who wishes to secure the gist of the best articles 
without extended reading. Under Book Reviews the most emportant works are 
discussed by persons entirely familiar with the various subjects. 

White for sample copies and be convinced that Municipat AFrairs is a -peri- 
odical which you must have in your library. 


Subscription Price only $1 per year. Single numbers, 25 cts. each 
(Except Vol. I, No. 1, containing Bibliography, price of which is 5octs.) 


Address all communications to 
Committee on Municipal Administration, 
52 William Street, New York City. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport. 
The University School 


awaits your request for its characterization. 
pectus is not “* watered,” 
VINCENT C. Peck (Yale), Head Master. 


The pros- 


CONNECTICUT, Cornwall (Litchfield County). 


The Housatonic Valley Institute. 


Boys entering this Home School have the advantages 
of healthful location, fine fishing and outdoor sports, 
combined with careful and constant supervision, in s-bool 
and out, and thorough preparation for College or Tech- 
nology. Special course in Mechanical Drawing. Pres. 
T. &. Mendenhall, Ph D., LL.D., Worcester Polytech- 
nic Institute, recommends it. For catalogue address H. 
B. MACFaRLANnpD, S. B., Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Brookfield Center (Fairfield County). 


The Curtis School for Young Boys. 


$500. 23d year; Home life; sing e rooms. A sweet, 
moral atmosphere and ciean associations. application 
must be made through the waiting-list. Send for our 
book. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS. 





CoOnNgCTICUT, Greenwich. 


Academy and Home for 30 Boys. 


Academy, 72nd year; Home, 18th. Noted for success- 
ful mental, moral, and physical development of pupils. 
Thorough teaching, genuine and beautiful home. Un- 
surpassed healthfulness. References. 

J. H. Rvor, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Annapolis. 


St. John’s Preparatory School. 
_ Began Sept.16. For Boys12zto 16, Careful supervi- 
sion of young boys. Masters all college graduates. 
Thorough preparaticn for St. Johns College, Naval 
Academy or Business. 

Address James W. Carn, M.A. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 


Prospect Hill School for Girls. 
A thorough educaticn with good home influence. 
Established 1869. Illustrated circular. 
Miss Ipa F. Foster. Miss CAROLINE CLARK. 
Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


Worcester Academy. 

Prepares boys for college or scientific school, Build- 

ings of modern. construction. New Science hall, seven 
groups of laboratories Manual training. Infirmary 
Gymnasium, Oval and cindertrack. 6ath year began 
Sept. 8, "97. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M , Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. 


Dummer Academy. 

Pounded 1703. Classical, Academic, and English 
courses, Prepares for Harvard, Yale, and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Individual instruction. The 
terms, $500 a year, include all necessary expenses except 
books. 

Perey L. Horne, A.M. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. 


Wesleyan Academy. 

Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, 
Arts, and Music. Enlarged endowment insures superior 
advantages at moderate expense. 8oth year. Opens 
September 16, 1890. For Catalogue, address 

Rev, Wm. R, NewHALL, Principal. 





New Jersey, Lakewood, 


Lakewood Heights School for Boys. 

Among the Pines. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools or Business. Thorough and attractive. 
James W. Morey, A.M , Principal. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
The Englewood School for Boys, with 
Home Department. 


Cultured home in one of the most beautiful suburbs of 
New York City. 


James B. Parsons, A.M. 
NEw JBRSEY, Summit. 
Summit Academy. 
Absolutely healthtul location on the Orange Mountains. 
Sanitary arrangements perfect. Nine resident pupils, to 
whom individual care is given. The comforts and re- 
finements of home combined with strict discipline. Pre- 
pares for college or business. 
JAMES HEARD, A.M., Principal. 








New York, Ithaca. 

The University Preparatory School. 

A Boys’ Fitting School for Cornell University. Certi- 
ficate admits without examination. Open all the year. 
Send for prospectus. 

Cuas. A. STILES, B.S., Pres. 


New YorK, (Long Island), Roslyn, 
Roslyn Heights Seminary. 
Fifteen boys. Ideal location. 


care. Thorough instruction and discipline. 
advantages. 


Home comforts and 
Unusual 


Rev. James HALL, 





New York, Suffern (32 miles from New York City). 


Berkeley Academy. 

Select Home School for Boys. Numberslimited. Pri- 
mary to Academic Grades. Individual teaching. Beau- 
tiful Mountain Location. Real family life combined 
with individual instruction. Modern residence, all pri- 
vate rooms. $250 yearly. College or Business. 

Rev. JAS. CAMERON, M.A., Prin. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Concordville. 


Maplewood Institute. 
$207 per year. A successful school—one of the best to 
infuse with energy, to wake up boys to the duties of lite. 
Boys prepared tor best colleges, Under 13 ears, $186. 
Tobacco prohibited. Location beautiful, elevated and 
healthy. 
JOSEPH SHORTLEDGE (Yale), A.M., Prin, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


Walnut Lane School 


AND WELLESLEY PREPARATORY. 


Prepares for all Colleges. Academic and special 
courses. Reopens Sept. 23. rx 
Address Mrs THEODORE B, RICHARDS, Principal, 


Miss SARA Louise TRACY, Associate. 





PENNSYLVANIA, North Wales (P. O. Box 41). 


North Wales Academy 


AND SCHOOL OF BUSINESS. 
Thirtieth year. Graduates take the highest honors in 
college. The Ellis System of Practical Business. 
S. U. BRUNNER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Meadville. 


Meadville Theological School. 

Founded 1844. Endowmert greatly increased. No 
doctrinal or sectarian tests. Aim: Scientific study of 
theology, ethics, sociology, and preparation for the 
Christian ministry. Five professors; two instructor; 
numerous special lecturers of national reputation. Tui- 
tion free. For catalogues apply to President CARY. 
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QUEEN OF SUMMER 
TRIPS BY SEA. 


Merchants’ & Miners’ Trans. Co. 
Steamship Lines 
BETWEEN 
Baltimore, Boston, Norfolk, 
Providence, Savannah. 
STEAMERS NEW, FAST AND 








ELEGANT. } The Ideal Vacation Land of America, 
Accommodations and Cuisine > Delightful Climate, Unsurpassed Scenery. { 
aac THE DOMINION ATLANTIC 
~ == , RAILWAY LINES. 
> erage 
SEND FOR TOUR BOOK AND prom Besen we Yermouh, 8. bs the ABORT. 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDER. the MARITIME PROVINCES. 


Go by the S. S. “* Prince EDWARD," under 14 
hours Boston to Yarmouth. Splendid Rea Trip. 


‘ Write to undersigned for delightfully written 
Je _ it Whitney, W. P. Turner, guide book entitled ** The Land of Evangeline and 
T. M. G.PA Gateways Thither,”’ also “* Story of S.S. Prince 


Edward,"’ which will be mailed free. 


GENERAL OFFICES: I. F. MASTERS, New England Sup’t., 


¥ Dominion Atlantic Ry. Line. 
214 E, German St., Baltimore, Md. 228 Washington St., Boston. 


PURO R RUA SARUTAOAAG ATG 
/ SOUTHERN ea 
PEOPLE ier sey 


who contemplate leaving THE SOUTH during the 
SUMMER OF ’98 will find the MOUNTAIN region of 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


with its pure atmosphere and rare scenery, just the 
place for them. 
IF you cannot go to the PARK this year, try 


LEECH LAKE 


in Minnesota, where the PINEY BREEZES blow and 
where fishing is good. 

Send SIX CENTS for WONDERLAND '98 that de- 
scribes both resorts. 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RY., St, Paul, Minn. 
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The Railway Magazine... Oe eerie, 


‘* Permit me to congratulate you on the excellent typographical appear- 
ance of your magazine ; and I wish also to add my favorable testimony in 
behalf of the high literary character ot its articles.’ 

B F. HORNER, 
General Passenger Agent, **Nickel Plate Route.’ 


Subscription price : $2.00 a year for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. $2.50 a vear to all other countries. 


The Railway Magazine Co., Metropolitan Building, New York. 
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To the So lu t h via the 
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sein Office, W.C. RINEARSON, General Passenger Agent, 
Fourth and Race Streets. a Cincinnati. 
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3 You have ~F 


Abandoned your 
Trip to Europe. 


You want to get your family 
away from the sea coast and 
Spanish flotillas. 

You have been abroad. You 
know all about Europe and the 
Continent. Why not see your 
own GREAT WEST? 

The climate and attractions of 
the Pacific Coast are delightful 
in summer as in winter. Go 
There. 

Visit Colorado enroute. The 
mountains of Switzerland are 
no grander. Take inthe Grand 
Canon of the Colorado River 
in Arizona. This 1s to scenery 
abroad what daylight is to a 
candle. 

Be patriotic and learn some- 
F thing about your country. 

Méu Gor SPEND YOUR MONEY AT HOME. 

THE ATCHISON, TopeEKA & SANTA Fe 


Clegamt Cgudprment) ty 
? P RAILWAY Agentscan give you all the facts 


Hh : y Yi regarding this Westerntrip. E.F. BUR- 
é OA Ccrmuok ~ # ’ NETT, E. P. A., 377 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The New York Central 
with its connections has 
three great through trains 
every day between New 
York and St. Louis, and 
four between New York and 
Cincinnati. This being the 
only line whose trains take 
you from the centre of either 
of the above cities and land 
you in the heart of the 


city of your destination. 














The 
California 
riage! 


Santa Fe 


The Perfect Train 


Newest Pullmans, Buffet-Smoking-Library 
Car, Through Dining Car, Pintsch Gas. 


The Direct Route 


2265 miles Chicago to Los Angeles. 


The Shortest Time 


72 hours from Chicago, 69 from St. Louis. 
Apply to any Agent for detailed information. 


W.4. BLACK, G.PLA.  (, A. HIGGINS, A. G.P. A. 
Torexa, Kan. Curcaso. 


The Crowning Triumph 


of a long and successful career— 


THE NEW MODELS 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter. 


The Always-Best Typewriter 
made better yet. 








The Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad 


offers to tourists in Colorado, 
Utah and New [lexico and to 
the transcontinental traveler, the 
grandest mountain scenery in the 
world. Double daily train service, 
with through Pullman sleepers and 
tourist cars between Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Ogden and San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. Write 
to H. E. Tupper, 353 Broadway, 
New York, for illustrated pamph- 
lets, or to S. K. Hooper, general 
passenger agent, Denver, Col. 


Notice—A set of six beautiful 
albertype views of Rocky mountain 
scenery, on 11X14 paper, suitable 
for framing, will be mailed upon re- 
ceipt of fifty cents (money order), 
sent to S. K. Hooper, G. P. and T. 
A., Denver, Colo. 











Newest Thing Out 


Benefit 
Promotion 
Plan... 


A splendid two-piece 


BICYCLE SUIT 
for either sex, latest style. 
finest all wool material, 
tailor made, regular price 
$10.co each, can be se- 
cured by joining our club. 





Drop a postal card to-day to 
The International Magazine 


358 Dearborn Street, 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Home Market Club 


‘BOSTON) 


Sends pamphlets on the tariff and money ques- 
tions free of cost to all inquirers. 

The Home Markt Bulletin (montbly, 
50 cents a year) is a reservoir from which 
all can draw quickly and easily whatever 
information they desire on these subjects. 


-S 





Are you interested in any special study ? 


If so we can supply you with newspaper and magazine articles on that subject. 

Corporations and Financial institutions use our service to keep in touch with newspaper comments on 
themselves and everything relating to their business. 

We number among our personal customers many of the leading men of this country. 

For further information write to 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 13 Chambers Street, 
Offices in Boston, Cincinnati. Denver. NEW YORK 
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Single copies, 5 Cents... . 
Annual Subscriptions, $1.00. 


_ Institute 
THE GUNTON COMPANY ’ Bu I let i n 


41 Union Sq., New York. 


LAKESIDE MAGAZINE 


May Number 50,000. Circulation Guaranteed 


A GIFT 

We will give you NINETY CENTS for NOTHING. Do you want it? Are you 
willing to accept of that amount? How you may get it? 

The LAKESIDE MAGAZINE, 6%xto inches, and containing 52 pages, is 50 cents a 
year. THE HovusEHOLD REALM is 1I1xt53 inches in size, illustrated, and contains 28 
pages, is an excellent paper, moral in contents and worthy of a place in every home. The 
publisher’s price is $1.00 a year. We will send both for one year for 60 cents. If you have 
subscribed for the LAKESIDE MAGAZINE you can take advantage of this wonderful offer by 
paying for it one year in advance. 

Or the new book, *‘ PROVIDENCE IN AMERICA, OR THE PROBLEMS OF SELF GOVERN- 
MENT” by Rev. C. A. Vincent, which will soon be ready, and the LAKESIDE MAGAZINE may 
be had for $1.00 which is the price of the book alone. We thus offer the Magazine for 
nothing. If you are a subscriber to the Magazine. your time will be extended for one year 
on the receipt of $1.00, and the book forwarded as soon as published. 


Send for Sample Copy of Magazine 
LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 
LAKESIDE, OHIO 
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> We Appeal to Our Friends and Patrons 


TO JOIN WITH US AND THOUSANDS OF 
PATRIOTIC CITIZENS THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY IN RAISING AT ONCE A 


War Relief Fund 


$1,000,000 Needed in 30 Days 


To Care for Sick and Wounded Soldiers and for 
Starving Cubans 


248. 
Ms 


¢ 
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We with other business houses throughout the country 
are volunteering to take subscriptions for this National 
Relief Fund, to be expended by 





The Red Cross Society 


AND THE 


Central Cuban Relief Committee 


Appointed by President McKinley 


MO <Q LG'S 


: 


Every subscriber who gives at least $1.00 will be presented 
with a copy of the beautiful picture, “‘ The Accolade,” 
now on exhibition at our office. Call and see it. This 
picture will be a beautiful historical souvenir of this great 
uprising of the American people to defend and set tree 
outraged Cuba. Every patriotic American should sub- 
scribe at once! Your Help is Needed! Our Boys are at 
the front! Let us stand by them! We do not reserve any 
commissions of any kind, and no profit is made by any 
persons from this fund. ; 


Subscriptions Received at our Office 








Founded by E. LITTELL in 184¢. 
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ARE REPRESENTED IN ITS PAGES. 


THE LIVING AGE, Reproduces. without abridgment the ablest 


articles from the Leading British reviews, 
magazines and weekly literary and political journals in every department 
of Literature; also TRANSLATIONS from the French, German, Russian, 
Spanish, Italian and other Continental Sources. 


ENLARGED by the addition of a Monthly Literary Supplement, containing Readings from 
——. American Magazines, Readings from New Books, a List of Books of the Month. 











‘AN EPOCH -MAKING STORY.” 
“WITH ALL HER HEART.” From the French of M. Rene Bazin. 


Arrangements have been made for the SERIAL PUBLICATION of a 
TRANSLATION, made expressly for THE LIVING AGE, of this famous 
novel. The first instalment appears in the number of Nov. 6, and will 
be continued weekly for several months until completed. 





This novel, in its recent presentation Its literary and ethical qualities are 

in the REVUE DES DEUX MONDEsS, so unusual that LES ANNALES LITTER- 
aroused the greatest interest, attracting AIRES ET POLITIQUES described it as 
the attention of litterateurs both in “An Epoch-Making Story.” 
France and England. A vivid portrayal THE LONDON ATHEN ZUM character- 
of life in a French industrial town, it is izes it “a work of fine and searching 
interesting alike as a social study, and analysis, full of charm, and redolent of 
as a realistic, yet delicate story of a perfume which is exquisite and pos- 
modern life. sesses no disquieting element.” 


DURING THE YEAR other translations from the best writers will appear from 
time to time, with serial or short stories by the Leading British Authors. 








Free «with ALL HER HEART.” Choicest ——= 

To all New Subscribers to The Living Literature at Club Prices. 
Age for 1898, will be sent Free the eight For $9.00 THE LIVING AGE and any $4.00 
numbers of 1897 containing the first in- Magazine (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) 
stalments of sent for a year; or, for 38.00 THE LIv- 


*“*WITH ALL HER HEART.”’ ING AGE and Scribner’s magazine. 




















Published Weekly at $6.00 a Year, postpaid. Single Copies 15 cts. 


THE LIVING AGE CO. P. 0. BOX 5206, BOSTON. 
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Represents every department of Knowledge an? Progress. 
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IF THE COMMUNE 
IS ON THE MARCH, 


bhbdst 


if a propaganda of revolution and un- 
reason threatens established institutions, it 
possibly behooves conservative citizens to 
know how to combat the movement and 
to combat it without delay. 

The political philosophy of the Gunton 
Institute antagonizes this ; and does it log- 
ically, simply, soundly and effectively, as 
well as unceasingly. 

Specimen copies of the Institute Bulle- 
tin (verbatim transcripts of President Gun- 
ton’s weekly lectures) prove this readily. 
You can have them free for the asking. 


THE GUNTON COMPANY, 


41 Union Square, New York. 
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NEWS OF THE WAR 


others will furnish; but general 
policy and public duty is, and will be, 
discussed most vigorously and most ably 


in Gunton’s. 


American in tone and progressive in 
spirit, Gunton’s is always to be found 
in the lead for war—when war means 


not conquest but peace and civilization. 


If you have never seen a copy of 
Gunton’s, send for one. Ask not only 
for yourself, but for your friends as well. 


Specimens are all gratis. 


Single Copies. 25 cents. THE GUNTON COMPANY, 
Annual Subscriptions, $2. 41 Union Square, New York. 
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The Newest bicycle with the Oldest name. 


Bevel-Gear 
Chainless Bicycles, 
$125 
Make Hill Climbing Easy. 


Columbia Chain Whee's, 

Hartford Bicycles, . 

Vedette Bicycles, .. $40 and 35 
Liberal Options—Handsome Finish 


on all our chain wheels, Machines 
and Prices Guaranteed. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


























